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Actinomycosis, certain forms of which are 
known as “ wooden tongue ” and “ lumpy jaw,” 
is one of those diseases in which the laboratory 
study of recent years has led us to modify our 
conception of the condition, and has also occa- 
sioned certain modifications in the theories 
relating to its etiology. 

You are all doutbless familiar with the fact 
that many forms of actinomycosis respond very 
readily to treatment with certain iodine com- 
pounds, whereas others are equally obstinate. 
Furthermore, it is claimed that in some cases 
success has attended the use of vaccines, where- 
as in others their use has been in vain. One 
would, obviously, suppose that cases which are 
etiologically identical, should all respond in some 
measure to similar methods of treatment. Can 
it be that the location of infection is the decisive 
factor or does it throw any doubt on the uni- 
formity of infection in all so-called cases of 
actinomycosis? The fact that bone lesions are 
more inaccessible than lesions of the tongue and 
pharynx, indicates a possible reason, but I ven- 
ture to think and suggest that the irregular 
results are due to none other than a different 
etiological factor. 

Actinomycosis was once considered to be a 
pathological entity, that is, all forms of clinical 
actinomycosis were thought to be due to the 
“ray fungus ” or actinomyces. It is now known, 
however, that at least three distinct types of 
organisms can produce lesions in cattle which 
are clinically indistinguishable from what has 
come to be regarded as the typical lesion of 
actinomycosis. These organisms are :— 

1.—Actinomyces bovis (Streptothrix israeli). 
2.—Actinobacillus ligniérest. 
3.—Staphylococcus pyogenes. 


To these may be added a possible fourth, 


viz., Corynebacterium (Bacillus) pyogenes, This 
organism is a diphtheroid, and although it has 
been isolated from actinomycotic lesions, there 
still appears to be some doubt as to whether it 
alone is responsible for such conditions. Inas- 
much as the organisms which I have mentioned 
ean each of them produce so-called actinomy- 
cosis, the old conceptions and definitions of the 
latter condition must be modified. Actinomy- 
purely clinical condition, or we must introduce 
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terms such as those suggested by Colebrook at 
a meeting of the Comparative Medicine and 
Surgery section of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine in 1930. In the course of his paper on 
“Actinomyces Common to Man and Animals,” 
Colebrook suggested that the name actinomy- 
cosis should be restricted to conditions produced 
by the actinomyces, that actinobacillosis should 
be applied to lesions produced by the actino- 
bacillus and actinophytosis to conditions which 
are clinically indistinguishable from the above, 
but which are caused by the staphylococcus. So 
you will see that, when the condition was first 
known, any chronic inflammatory lesion show- 
ing granules in the pus was attributed to the 
actinomyces or “ ray fungus” and the condi- 
tion was called actinomycosis. Now we know 
that whilst such lesions are still spoken of as 
actinomycosis they are not all caused by the 
actinomyces, but, as I have already said, they 
may be produced by other organisms such as 
the actinobacillus or staphylococcus. Thus it 
is evident that the use of the term actinomycosis 
may lead to confusion. It may be used to indi- 
cate nothing more than a clinical condition ; that 
is, one that shows the characteristic clinical 
features, but which from the point of view of 
causation may be due to either the actinomyces, 
the actinobacillus or the staphylococcus. On 
the other hand, the term may be used, as sug- 
gested by Colebrook, to imply a clinical condi- 
tion produced by the actinomyces, the other 
forms being known as actinobacillosis, ete. 

It is important, at this stage, to note that 
when one reads some published accounts of the 
inconsistency or failure of certain methods in 
the treatment of actinomycosis, one has no idea 
which disease has been freated. The cases may 
be either true actinomycosis due to the actino- 
myces, or they may be actinobacillosis, or forms 
resulting from infection with other organisms, 
such as staphylococci—probably ,they include 
some of each. Is it any wonder, then, that there 
is no conformity in. the results? 

For the purpose of this paper I propose to use 
the term actinomycosis as indicating a clinical 
condition only. I propose first of all to outline 
the general features of the condition and shall 
then, with the aid of the specimens, lantern 
slides and other material which I have here, 
try to demonstrate to you the chief features 
which enable one to distinguish between the 
various forms of this condition. 

Actinomycosis is a clinical condition which 
may be manifested by a variety of anatomical 
changes. It may take the form of rarefying 
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suppurative ostitis, so frequently seen in the 
jaw and popularly known as “ lumpy jaw.” It 
may also occur as a granulomatous or tumour- 
like mass of granulation-tissue containing puru- 
lent centres. Such a lesion may be seen in the 
tongue, or in the pharynx as a polypoid growth. 
It may even occur as a chronic interstitial in- 
flammation presenting numerous small fibrous 
nodules like “ tubercles ” or it may occur as an 
abscess. I have specimens here which will 
illustrate most of these forms. 

All these different types of lesions, produced 
as they may be by different organisms, have one 
characteristic feature in common—they all show 
numerous small sulphur-yellow granules in the 
pus or the soft granulation tissue. The presence 
of these granules has become recognised as the 
criterion in the diagnosis of the condition. 

There need be no doubt as to whether a lesion 
in the living animal is actinomycotic or other- 
wise if pus is available for examination. A little 
smeared on a glass side will often reveal the 
granules. Some of the granules may only be 
visible under the low powers of the microscope 
but in the majority of cases they are visible to 
the naked eye and may attain the size of a pin- 
head. The older ones are also gritty to the 
touch. If a granule is crushed gently between 
two slides it presents a characteristic mulberry 
or raspberry appearance, the rounded projec- 
tions being due to the peripheral arrangement 
of the clubs. If a little pus is added to about 
10 c.cs. of water or saline and shaken vigorously 
for a short time, the pus cells become emulsi- 
fied and are held in suspension, whereas the 
granules settle very quickly to the bottom of the 
tube. They can thus be procured for further 
examination. 

When tissue containing these granules is ex- 
amined in stained section, it will be seen that 
actinomyces granules or colonies have a 
mycelial or filamentous centre from which the 
filaments radiate to a surrounding zone of clubs. 
In actinobacillary colonies, on the other hand, 
the centre consists of aggregations of Gram- 
negative cocco-bacilli, which also possess a peri- 
pheral zone of clubs. Incidentally I might also 
mention that colonies of actinobacillus are 
generally smaller and more numerous than those 
of the actinomyces. 

In introducing this reference to the granules, 
I stated that the presence of the latter in the 
pus is diagnostic of clinical actinomycosis. Un- 
fortunately pus is not always procurable, so 
the question arises whether one can diagnose 
clinical actinomycosis in the absence of pus, if 
the nature of the lesion is in doubt. Whilst 
this is not always practicable, I think that in 
the majority of cases this can be effected by 
a study of the tissues involved and also by the 
application of the agglutination test in cases 
of suspected actinobacillary infections. 





The position at present depends on the follow- 
ing generally accepted facts, which have arisen 
out of the work of numerous investigators. I 
propose to deal with them in the reverse order 
of their importance, 


1.—THE STAPHYLOCOCCUS. 


Magnusson, in his excellent monograph on 
“The Commonest Forms of Actinomycosis in 
Domestic Animals and their Etiology,” states 
that staphylococci are apparently responsible for 
all cases of actinomycosis in the mammary gland 
of cattle and for 15 per cent. of the cases met 
with in the same organ in pigs. Although he 
examined 135 cases of actinomycosis in all, he 
failed to show that this organism was respon- 
sible for the condition in any other part of the 
body and furthermore, he was unable to trace 
the presence of the actinomyces which character- 
ise lesions in the jaw. I think it will perhaps 
interest you to hear Magnusson’s observations 
ou the condition and I make no apologies for 
quoting his own statements. 

“In smear preparations, stained according to 
Gram’s method, one does not find any trace of 
the presence of those micro-organisms which 
always characterise streptothrix infection in 
actinomycosis of the jaw. One sees instead an 
enormous mass of cocci isolated in capsules. 
They lie partly scattered, partly in clusters. 
One can distinctly see how such cocci build up 
the centre of the fungus colonies, the cocci lying 
as if cemented by a structureless substance, and 
consisting, like the clubs, of the same mass as 
the capsules of the cocci. There is no trace 
whatever of any mycelial net, filaments or rods. 
Culture tests show that they are referable to 
Staphylococcus pyogenes in absolutely pure 
culture. 

“This observation quite naturally brings to 
mind an affection that occurs in the horse, viz., 
botryomycosis. This is a tumour vegetating 
with granulation tissue and a rich increase of 
connective tissue, which is sometimes localised 
in the spermatic cord of the gelding and in the 
udder of the mare. There appear fistule and 
sinuses in which a jelly-like exudate accumu- 
lates. In this there are granules similar in 
appearance to those in actinomycosis but they 
are devoid of clubs and a central mycelial net. 
It is only a question of staphylococci living in 
colonies, held together and surrounded by an 
acidophile substance of the same chemical 
nature and staining qualities as the clubs in 
actinomycosis. Botryomycosis in the horse and 
actinomycosis in the udder of the cow are, etio- 
logically speaking, the same thing. The only 
difference is that the staphylococci in actino- 
mycosis of the cow’s udder are more pretentious 
and furnish themselves with an aureole of clubs. 

** Nowadays it never occurs to anyone to doubt 
that botryomycosis in the horse is caused by 
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staphylococci in spite of the facts that they grow 
and appear in a more unusual form and that 
one fails as a rule to produce the disease artifi- 
cially in its typical form with staphylococci cul- 
tures. Analogous to this I therefore assume 
on good ground that actinomycosis in the udder 
of cows is a staphylococcus infection.” 

Magnusson supports this contention by stating 
that Magrou produced clinical actinomycosis 
with granules in the pus in the testicles of 
guinea-pigs, by inoculating staphylococci from 
lesions of botryomycosis in horses, and that he 
himself (Magnusson) had similar results in 
guinea-pigs with staphylococci from actinomy- 
cosis of the udder in a sow. 

Thus you will see that what is known as 
actinomycosis in the udder of cattle and botryo- 
wycosis in the horse are claimed to be etio- 
logically identical and both the conditions are 
the result of staphylococcal infection. 
2.—ACTINOMYCES BOVIS. 

This organism is the cause of most primary 
lesions involving bone in cattle. The condition 
familiarly known as “ lumpy jaw ” is the usual 
form in which this lesion appears; it is a sup- 
purative rarefying ostitis. Infection probably 
takes place through some lesion in the gums or 
through the alveoli. A suppurative inflamma- 
tion takes place and the internal structure of 
the maxilla is replaced by a tumour-like mass of 
soft granulation tissue which leads to the rare- 
faction of the overlying bony structure. The 
latter may be completely absorbed in places and 
fistule may be present: The disease frequently 
spreads and involves neighbouring structures, 
but rarely if ever are the lymphatic glands 
affected. The immunity of the lymphatic 
tissues is a feature of actinomyces infection, 
and, as will be seen later when we come to 
discuss the actinobacillus, it enables us to say 
with some degree of certainty that all actino- 
mycotic infections involving the lymphatic 
tissues are due to the aciinobacillus. Rarely, 
if ever, does the actinobacillus attack bones. 

Despite the work which has been done on this 
subject in recent years many text-books still 


attribute some forms of actinomycosis to an. 


organism known as Actinomyces (Streptothrix) 
bostromi. In view of this I propose to sum- 
marise very briefly why it is not now considered 
of great pathogenic importance. As the name 
suggests, it was Bostrom who first described 
it as the causal agent. He stated it to be a 
filamentous organism which grew under ordin- 
ary atmospheric conditions and he also demon- 
strated that this organism, which he isolated 
from lesions in affected cattle, resembled very 
closely the fungus which he had encountered on 
grain in the districts in which the animals were 
grazing. This seemed so feasible that the re- 
lationship of the fungus to the disease in cattle 
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remained undisputed for some considerable 
time, and even now some writers seem loth to 
part from this theory of infection, even though 
it has been shown that the Actinomyces bovis is 
the one which has been most frequently isolated 
by workers in Europe, from cases of “ lumpy 
jaw ” in animals. This organism, which was 
described by Wolff and Israel, has certain 
features in common with the one described by 
Lostrom but differs in the following important 
characters. It will not grow wrobically, at any 
rate not until it has been repeatedly subcultured 
and adapted to laboratory conditions. It is 
difficult to grow and only does so at body tem- 
perature. Strange as it may seem, this organ- 
ism, which is difficult to grow and is so exacting 
in its requirements, is the one which is 
invariably isolated from lesions in cattle, in 
which a filamentous organism is responsible. I 
have no recollection that anyone in recent years 
has isolated Bostrom’s serobic organism. The 
fact that it does not appear to be an important 
etiological agent in actinomycosis, seems to rule 
out the possibility of Bostrom’s theory of trans- 
mission. Taking these facts into consideration, 
it appears that the causal organism is an obli- 
gatory parasite and a normal inhabitant of the 
digestive tract and that foreign bodies are con- 
cerned in producing infection only in so far 
as they assist the parasite to gain entrance into 
the tissues. It has never yet been shown that 
Actinomyces bovis can lead a_ saprophytic 
existence. 

Before leaving the question of infection with 
Actinomyces bovis, which organism is also res- 
ponsible for the majority of actinomycotie cases 
in man, it may interest you to know that this 
parasite is very frequently associated with 
dental caries and the formation of tartar in the 
mouth in the human subject. Investigators of 
this condition claim to have produced suppura- 
tive lesions, histologically identical with those 
produced by Actinomyces bovis, by the inocula- 
tion of material from such teeth into guinea-pigs. 
Colebrook, with reference to this work, states 
ia “A System of Bacteriology,” published by 
the Medical Research Council (1931), that “ if 
this view of the formation of tartar deposits 
is confirmed, and if it can be shown that 
Actinomyces bovis is, sometimes incorporated in 
these deposits, there will be no need to look 
elsewhere for the source of the infecting agent 
of actinomycosis. Fragments of tartar, or of 
tartar-encrusted teeth, must be very frequently 
detached in the mouth and it is not difficult to 
suppose that on rare occasions one of these, be- 
coming impacted in the tissues, either of the 
mouth or of the alimentary or respiratory tract, 
will set up a slowly progressive inflammation.” 


3.—ACTINOBACILLUS LIGNIERESI. 
This organism is probably responsible for 70 
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to 80 per cent. of the cases of clinical actinomy- 
cosis in cattle. The soft tissues of the head 
constitute the most frequent site of the lesions ; 
the tongue, palate, cheek and the associated 
lymphatic glands being usually involved. The 
organism only very rarely affects bone. Lesions 
may also be present in the digestive tract, par- 
ticularly the cesophagus, rumen and reticulum, 
and in such cases secondary lesions may occur 
in the liver, diaphragm, serous membranes and 
the lungs. In all such cases infection can 
usually be demonstrated to have taken place via 
the mucous membrane and thence by the lym- 
phatics. Actinobacillary lesions in the internal 
organs frequently resemble so very closely those 
caused by the tubercle bacillus that it is often 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish them 
without recourse to a microscopical examination. 


The anatomical changes are of a granuloma- 
tous nature, and in the later stages when sup- 
purative changes are present, the sulphur- 
yellow granules can be detected in the pus. As 
previously mentioned, the colonies instead of 
having a mycelial centre show a central area 
consisting of groups of short Gram-negative 
bacilli. These are easily cultivated, but as in 
the case of Actinomyces bovis, only at body 
temperature. Here again it is probable, although 
it has not yet been proved, that such organisms 
exist in the normal flora of the mouth and 
digestive tract, and that they effect an entrance 
into the tissues through some abrasion of the 
mucous membrane. 


Out of 47 cases of bovine actinomycosis which 
I have had the opportunity of examining, in 44 
instances the causal organism has been the 
actinobacillus, and in all those cases the lesions 
were confined to the soft tissues, chiefly the 
tongue, palate and lymphatic glands of the head. 
In seven instances lesions were present in the 
rumen or reticulum. Only two cases of “ lumpy 
jaw ” were forthcoming for examination and 
in both cases the Actinomyces bovis was 
recovered. 


In the identification of these organisms the 
agglutination test has proved very helpful. A 
serum was prepared from a rabbit with one of 
my earlier strains of the actinobacillus and by 
testing this serum against strains of the actino- 
bacillus which were recovered subsequently, I 
was able to identify them and show them to be 
serologically identical. As the agglutination 
test has proved so useful and reliable in the 
isolation of organisms, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the same test would not prove of great 
value in the identification of serum from affected 
animals, Whilst I have tested a few suspected 
animals in this way, my cases are too few to 
enable me to offer any definite opinion on the 
test at present. However, both Magnusson and 
Bosworth state that actinobacillosis in the living 





animal can be diagnosed by the agglutination 
test. 

I now propose to show you a few lantern 
slides and specimens which will illustrate some 
of the points which I have mentioned. 

Having briefly discussed the chief etiological 
factors concerned with clinical actinomycosis in 
cattle, I should like to recapitulate the main 
facts :-— 

(1) Actinomycosis is a clinical condition 
characterised by a chronic inflammation leading 
to the production of tumour-like masses of 
granulation tissue, containing yellow granules 
in this granulation tissue or pus. 

(2) It may be caused by Actinomyces bovis, 
Actinobacillus ligniéresi or Staphylococcus 
pyogenes. 

(3) Actinomyces bovis infection practically 
always originates in bone, from which it may 
spread to adjoining tissues, but rarely by the 
lymphatics. 

(4) Actinobacillus ligniéresi is invariably 
associated with lesions in the soft tissues and 
rarely affects bone. 4 

(5) Staphylococcus pyogenes is apparently 
responsible for all forms of so-called actinomy- 
cosis in the udder. 

(6) It is probable that both the actinomyces 
and actinobacillus are normal inhabitants of the 
digestive tract and that neither exist for any 
length of time outside the body. 

With these facts in mind let us return to the 
introductory comments on treatment. I now 
suggest that the irregular results are probably 
due to the fact that the same treatment is being 
tried on at least two conditions which appear 
to be the same but as regards their cause have 
no relation whatever. That certain forms do 
resolve to treatment with iodine, I think there is 
no doubt, but whether it is the condition caused 
by the actinomyces or the one caused by the 
actinobacillus which responds, I have no proof, 
but from the nature of the lesions I would sus- 
pect the latter. As far back as 1902, before 
the actinobacillus was ever associated with 
clinical lesions in this country, Powell stated 
that “ apparently hopeless cases of the disease 
(actinomycosis), providing the bone or cartilage 
is not affected, will recover if treatment is per- 
sisted with.” The treatment of actinomycotic 
conditions by vaccines in both man and animals 
has also yielded varying results, but here again 
it may be due tc the same reason. In the human 
subject, Colebrook (1921) states that the 
majority of cases are due to Actinomyces bovis, 
there being only one recorded case at the time, 
of actinobacillosis in man. He records having 
used a vaccine prepared from the actinomyces 
in association with simple surgical measures in 
the treatment of 23 cases in man and arrived 
at the following conclusions: “ The treatment 
of actinomycosis by vaccines facilitates recovery 
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when efficient surgical drainage of the affected 
tissues is secured and maintained; when, how- 
ever, drainage is unsatisfactory, the use of 
appropriate vaccines will not unusually suffice 
to stay the progress of the infection.” 

The records of vaccine treatment in animals 
are very few. Robertson (1928) used a vaccine 
prepared by a commercial firm, and one which I 
believe was prepared from the actinomyces, in 
the treatment of four cases in cattle. He stated 
that the remarkable recovery made by one and 
the improvement shown by two other cases, were 
very encouraging and that he proposed to give 
this method of treatment further trial. What- 
ever else may be said, the above results certainly 
indicate that an actinomyces vaccine may be of 
value, and furthermore, emphasises the import- 
ance of distinguishing between actinomyces and 
actinobacillus infection. 

As far as the actinobacillus is concerned, I 
am not aware that treatment by vaccination has 
ever been attempted, but bearing in mind that 
immune bodies can be produced experimentally 
in animals with this organism and also that the 
blood of affected animals agglutinates the 
actinobacillus, I think that such a trial is 
worthy of consideration. 

Before I close I must apologise to those of 
you who perhaps think I have been rather too 
academic in dealing with the subject, but as 
the opportunity of trying out such possibilities 
as I have mentioned can only be done in con- 
junction with or by the general practitioner, 
there appears to be no better way of getting 
on with the problem than to introduce it for 
discussion at such a meeting as this, when such 
new light as has been shed on the laboratory 
side of the subject can be considered alongside 
your experience of such cases in practice. I 
leave the question with you for discussion—‘Do 
these modified views regarding the causation of 
clinical actinomycosis in any way commend 
themselves to you as possible reasons for any 
difficulties which you may have experienced in 
the treatment of the condition? ” 
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[Prior to the discussion the members ex- 
amined the specimens exhibited by Mr. Davies. ] 
* * * a * 





Discussion 

Mr. H. L. ToRRANCE, in opening the discussion, 
said that no matter how much, or how little, they 
knew about actinomycosis, he was sure that they 
would not leave the room that day without their 
knowledge having been considerably increased, 
and their interest in the subject stimulated as a 
result of the excellent paper and demonstration 
they had just had. The essayist had been at great 
trouble to collate the most modern views on the 
subject and to give them the full benefit of his 
own observations on the 47 cases he had investi- 
gated. Recent research work on clinical actino- 
mycosis had so revolutionised their knowledge 
that the names commonly in use in connection 
with that condition were extremely confusing; 
hence it had become customary, when writing 
or discussing the subject, to state what one meant 
by the use of certain terms. Mr. Davies had 
informed them that for the purpose of his paper 
he proposed to use the term actinomycosis as 
indicating a clinical condition only, and he 
intended to follow his lead, and thought it would 
facilitate the discussion if they all did likewise. 
The time had come, however, when words should 
be adopted and used universally which would 
clearly indicate the different diseases comprised 
in the expression “ clinical actinomycosis.” As 
the vocabulary was the vehicle of social inter- 
course it was apparent that they should try to 
know what they meant by the use of those words 
and to convey the same meaning to others. 
Colebrook’s suggested nomenclature was all right 
as applied to actinomycosis and actinobacillosis, 
but he did not see why actinophytosis, which 
meant streptothricosis, should be applied to a 
disease caused by the Staphylococcus pyogenes. 

Mr. Davies, with the valuable help of his 
realistic-looking preserved specimens and the 
excellent slides they had seen projected on to the 
screen, had given them a very clear picture of 
the different types of lesions found in actino- 
mycosis. While the Actinomyces bovis ——— 
to produce always the same type of lesion 
(except in the udder of the cow), namely, 
rarefying ostitis, he had been astonished at the 
great variety of tissues affected and _ lesions 
produced by the actinobacillus. The most 
characteristic lesion was the enormous number of 
small, yellow, shot-like granules embedded in an 
extensive matrix of connective tissue. In 
certain organs, such as the hard palate, the 
cesophagus, walls of the rumen and reticulum and 
the liver, the appearance was so striking that 
when once seen it could not be forgotten. In 
lymphatic glands the nodules were generally 
arranged around the periphery of the gland in 
clusters, or at one or both ends of it. In the 
lung, one generally found a large area of connec- 
tive tissue which, on section, showed a number 
of roughly circular, yellowish spongy areas, vary- 
ing -in size (according to the age of the lesion) 
from a minute nodule up to that of an ——. 
In the smaller lesions the substance was less 
spongy and the cut surface was convex, showing 
that it was being held under pressure. As the 
lesion developed it became more spongy and 
when cut a small — of pus exuded. When 
gentle pressure was applied more greenish pus 
could be expressed from the interstices. he 
small lesions were yellow on the cut surface, but 
as they es a green pigmentation appeared, 
and later on black streaks could be seen radiatin 
roughly from the centre. The increased pus an 
the pigmentation would appear to be associated 
with a degeneration of the lesion caused by the 
activity of the organism, and the decreasing 
blood supply from the increase in the amount of 
connective tissue and the resulting tension. 
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He was sure that many of them were 
surprised to hear that apparently all cases of 
actinomycosis of the cow’s udder were due to 
staphylococci, and that 15 per cent. of cases in 
the sow’s udder were attributable to the same 
source. The majority of cases of actinomycosis 
of the cow’s udder were caused by the Actino- 
inyces bovis, which was very astonishing, as this 
organism was usually associated with bone 
lesions. Why should the udder of the pig be 
the only soft tissue it was known to attack 
primarily, and how did the udder become 
affected? At one time the explanation was the 
nearness of the udder to the ground, resulting in 
abrasions and infection from contact with 
stubble and straw ef different kinds which 
harboured the parasites. But did that explana- 
tion hold good to-day? Bostrom’s streptothrix, 
which he isolated from lesions in cattle and 
which he encountered on grain in districts where 
the animals were grazing, was not the organism 
causing actinomycosis of the sow’s udder. The 
commonest cause of injury to the sow’s udder 
was from the teeth of sucking pigs just before 
they were weaned, but whether they introduced 
the parasite he did not know. It was inleresting 
to recall that, as the essayist pointed out, the 
Actinomyces bovis was often present in the 
mouth, a matter of some significance in this 
connection. The infection generally was one of 
great interest and the distribution of the lesions 
suggested very strongly that the organism usually 
entered by a wound in a mucous membrane, or 
much less commonly in the skin. In young stock, 
the Actinomyces bovis readily gained access to 
the jaw when the milk teeth were being replaced 
by the permanent ones. The tongue was 
frequently the seat of small injuries, as was also 
ihe pharynx. It was fairly common to find a 
little “ pocket” in the mucous membrane at the 
anterior extremity of the dorsum of the tongue 
containing some coarse pieces of fodder. Foreign 
bodies might injure the tongue, cesophagus, rumen, 
or reticulum, so that the organism had many 
opportunities of entering the tissues. 

The essayist had mentioned that in some cases 
it was very difficult to distinguish between certain 
types of lesions produced by the actinobacillus 
and the tubercle bacillus, and it would ill become 
him to deny such an assertion, as he once sent 
him specimens from two cases of what he 
suspected to be actinobaciliosis and on micro- 
scopical examination they were found to be 
tuberculosis. From this statement and private 
discussions he had with some of them, one might 
think that Mr. Davies’ assertion was based, on 
his (Mr. Torrance’s) ignorance of the pathology of 
these two conditions, and while he was prepared 
to admit that such a belief would not be ground- 
less, there was undoubtedly a very striking 
resemblance between certain lesions of these two 
diseases. Particularly was this the case when 
there was a diffuse peritonitis and pleurisy in the 
region of the diaphragm and the organs adjacent 
thereto, and also in connection with certain types 
of lesions in the liver. In tuberculosis there might 
be an acute diffuse pleurisy and peritonitis with- 
out any naked-eye tubercles in the lymphatic 
glands. This might also happen in _ actino- 
bacillosis. In the liver sometimes the lesions of 
those two diseases very closely resembled one 
another: when this organ was affected there were 
generally nodules present in the portal lymphatic 
gland, but quite commonly they were indistin- 
guishable except on microscopical examination. 

The essayist had raised the question of the 
diagnosis of actinobacillosis by means of the 
agglutination test, and the treatment of actino- 
mycosis. His own experience of this disease was 





almost entirely limited to Irish cattle slaughtered 
at Woodside Lairages, and with the exception of 
one or two very bad cases of “lumpy jaw,” the 
cattle were all purchased as sound, and were in 
good condition. He did not think that even the 
worst cases of actinobacillosis he had seen would 
show any clinical symptoms of the disease, so 
that apart from the tongue cases, where the 
diagnosis was easy, he did not know what 
symptoms would indicate the desirability of 
carrying out the agglutination test. Mr. Torrance 
concluded by saying that his experience of treat- 
ment was very limited, and as he kept no records, 
he would not venture any opinion. He would, 
however, be deeply interested to hear what others 
had to say on this important aspect of the subject. 

Professor S. H. GAIGER observed that he could 
not help thinking, when he sat listening to Mr. 
Davies and Mr. Torrance, what a much simpler 
thing it was to give out the results of research 
than it was to obtain those results. Mr. Davies 
took under an hour to tell them about his work: 
he did not know if those present realised that it 
was the result of many months of labour. Most 
of the specimens were collected by Mr. Torrance 
and brought over from Birkenhead. Cultures had 
to be prepared for investigational work and the 
specimens and lantern slides exhibited involved 
an immense amount of labour. He thought they 
ought to congratulate Mr. Davies on the concise 
way in which he had given them the results of 
his work. (Applause.) 

There was mention of one method of infection 
which led him to ask a question of those who had 
had field experience in foot-and-mouth disease— 
the opportunity would not often arise in this 
country to make the observation, but it had been 
placed on record that extensive outbreaks of 
actinobacillosis could occur following outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease. If those records were 
correct, they pointed to the method of infection 
as being through the surface of the tongue or 
buccal mucosa. 

They were up against a real difficulty in 
endeavouring to classify those conditions clini- 
cally. It would take them a long time to alter the 
general clinical use of the term actinomycosis for 
all types of cases whatever their actual cause. 

A very interesting part of the paper was that 
which dealt with the relationship between actino- 
mycosis of the udder and botryomycosis of the 
horse—who would have thought, years ago, that 
ihere was any connection whatsoever between 
these two conditions? They were perfectly 
distinct clinical conditions, but now they knew 
that the causal organism was of the same type. 
It gave him great pleasure to listen to Mr. Davies’ 
paper and to hear Mr. Torrance once again. 

Mr. H. T. Matruews said that Mr. Davies had 
apologised for being academic, but he thought it 
was quite unnecessary for him to have done so. 
His own view was that Mr. Davies struck that 
note which was so desirable for a Society such as 
the “ Lancashire,” but he wanted to ask him if 
he would give them a little more on the clinical 
side. He was particularly interested in actino- 
inycosis of the udder and was not at all clear as 
to what was the nature of the lesion in the udder, 
whether Magnusson had described it and whether 
Mr. Davies could describe it for them. In the 
formation was there pus that one could examine? 
Could one find granules in the milk? There was 
a case on record of so-called actinomycosis of 
the udder exhibiting nodular induration and in 
the milk of which there were found clubs and 
filaments. 

He understood Mr. Davies to say that human 
actinomycosis was _ generally caused by the 
streptothrix form. He wondered if Mr. Davies 
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would tell them whether that applied to the 
actinomycosis of the appendix of humans and, if 
so, did that arise from milk? 

A diphtheroid was a very common finding in 
milk, but apparently it could be recovered from a 
clinically normal udder. He would like Mr. 
Davies, in his reply, to tell them whether the 
diphtheroid they did find in milk was identical 
with the diphtheroid which was suggested as a 
possible cause of actinomycosis? 

Mr. H. H. ALpreEp thanked Mr. Davies for his 
most interesting and instructive paper, and 
proceeded to say that he would like to repeat the 
question Mr. Matthews put forward concerning 
the udder—as to whether there was any means of 
telling clinically the differences between the 
actinomycotic lesion and a localised tuberculous 
mastitis? Was any particular part of the udder 
affected and were the teats invélved? He also 
desired to ask about the snoring condition: had 
Mr. Davies investigated the lesions in snoring 
cases—which was the more common, tuber- 
culosis or actinomycosis? 

Mr. W. Woops, in the course of his remarks, 
expressed his enjoyment of the really scientific 
paper they had had that ivan. The speakers 
had turned his old ideas entirely upside down. 
He would like to know whether Mr. Davies could 
explain why actinomycosis was much more 
frequent in some parts of the country than in 
others. 

Mr. W. Kenprick thanked Mr. Davies for the 
paper and the work on which it had been based. 
The question had been raised regarding actino- 
bacillosis following  foot-and- mouth — disease. 
During the Cheshire outbreak he had the for- 
tune, or misfortune, to be mixed up with 1,000 
cattle and only on one farm did he see actino- 
bacillosis. He thought there must have been 
about nine cases on one farm and the following 
summer on that farm 20 heifers went down with 
actinomycosis. It did not occur on the other 
farms. The farm involved was covered with 
thistles and one wondered if thistles had any- 
thing to do with the infection. Experts had been 
consulted regarding these cattle, and material 
sent for examination. 

He hoped practitioners would co-operate with 
Mr. Davies by sending blood samples from 
actinomycosis cases to be used for agglutination 
tests. He himself would certainly do so. 

Mr. J. O. Pow tey (the President) observed that 
Professor Gaiger had raised the question of the 
occurrence of actinomycosis following foot-and- 
mouth disease. In this country they did not 
isolate except in special circumstances. He had 
had the opportunity of seeing various herds of 
cattle through the isolation period, three in 
particular, and on none of these farms did they 
have actinomycosis after foot-and-mouth disease. 

The following gentlemen also contributed to 
the discussion: Mr. Mattinson, Dr. Hassan, Mr: 
Pillers, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Fuad and Mr. Mohammed. 


THE REPLY 


In replying to the discussion, Mr. Davies said: 
“TI must first of all express my appreciation of 
the very kind way in which you have received 
my first contribution to the Society, as I can 
assure you that I was not a little embarrassed 
to find amongst my audience several members 
under whom, at some time or another, I have 
worked or by whom I have been taught or 
examined in the course of my _ professional 
examinations. 

“ Before I attempt to reply to the formidable 
list of questions which have been asked, I should 
like first of all to point out that my paper was 
not based on any extensive clinical experience 
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but on a laboratory research of the subject 
studied in the light of the experience gained by 
others engaged in general practice. 

“Major Mattinson referred to actinomycosis 
occurring suddenly amongst several cattle at the 
same time. I am afraid | am unable to explain 
why so many should be simultaneously affected 
but it does recall to mind the fact that the first 
time actinobacillosis ras recorded, ie. by 
Ligniéres in South America, the disease was of an 
epizootic nature and it was chiefly for that reason 
that the condition was not suspected as occurring 
in this country, where it more often occurs in a 
sporadic form. 

“I was also very pleased to hear Dr. Hassan’s 
foreign experience of this condition, but | am 
afraid | am not conversant with the case in a 
horse to which he has referred. He also men- 
tioned the possibility of the products of growth 
of the actinobacillus being used for diagnostic 
purposes in a similar manner to tuberculin. Inas- 
much as immune-body production has_ been 
shown to occur in experimental animals and also 
in animals naturally infected, it is quite likely 
that a similar allergic response may occur in 
actinobacillosis, but, so far as | am aware, such 
tests have not been tried. 

“Mr. Matthews has also presented me with a 
series of questions to answer and I hope I succeed 
in recalling them all. The first thing he asks is 
if I have encountered the so-called staphylococcic 
actinomycosis in the udder of cattle. 1 must 
confess that I have never encountered a case of 
actinomycosis in the udder of cattle either due 
to the staphylococcus or any other organism. 
The cases which I have mentioned are “quoted 
from Magnusson’s work on this subject, and they 
have been included in order to complete the 
study of the subject in the bovine. I might also 
add, for Mr. Matthews’ information, _ that 
Albiston, in the Australian Veterinary Journal 
(1930), gives his findings following the study of 
26 cases of actinomycosis in the mammary 
gland of cows. In all cases the causal organism 
was found to be Staphylococcus pyogenes. 
With reference to actinomycosis in man, 
Colebrook states that the majority of cases are 
due to Actinomyces bovis, and in making this 
statement I cannot recollect that he 
discriminates between lesions in different parts 
of the body. However, I believe Mr. Matthews 

‘aised the ‘question thinking that actinomycosis 
of the appendix in the human subject might arise 
as a result of milk from an infected udder. As 
far as milk infection is concerned, I do not 
think that there is thé slightest possibility of 
such occurring, chiefly because the _ causal 
organisms are entirely different. On the other 
hand, as I mentioned in my paper, pathologists 
are inclined to the view that such infection 
probably originates in the mouth ie., from 
infected tartar on the teeth becoming detached 
and being impacted in the tissues. 

ae must be borne in mind that what is 
referred to as actinomycosis of the udder is not 
true actinomycosis. Actinomycosis of the udder 
was spoken of long before any dependable work 
had been carried out with reference to its causa- 
tion, so when reliable information was forth- 
coming we found ourselves in the confusing 
position that the condition known as actino- 
mycosis of the udder was due to a_ staphy- 
lococcus and hence was not a pure actinomycosis 
due to actinomyces. 

“The recorded case, to which Mr. Matthews 
refers, and in which he states that clubs and 
filaments were found in the milk, I cannot 
dispute, but it is nevertheless unique. I might 
add that the presence of filaments in the milk, 
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without any further information, does not 
justify one in diagnosing the condition as 
actinomycosis, as filaments may result from 
other forms of infection. 

“As regards the diphtheroid being a possible 
cause of actinomycosis, this organism has been 
mentioned merely to show that even it has been 
associated with conditions indistinguishable 
from actinomycosis. However, it has yet to be 
proved that a diphtheroid alone is responsible 
for such pathological changes, and that there is 
no underlying actinomycosis infection, in which 
the latter organism has been ‘ masked.’ I have 
a specimen here from the reticulum of an ox 
which shows the type of lesion in which 
a diphtheroid may be found. 

“Mr. Wilson’s’ reference to skin lesions 
resembling those produced by burning’ or 
scalding, and which he said were attributed to 
‘lightning stroke,’ is very interesting, particu- 
larly as this case was recalled to his mind by 
the lantern slide of skin actinobacillosis. It is 
quite probable that his case was also actino- 
bacillosis. 

“Mr. Aldred asks how one is to distinguish 
between actinomycosis of the udder and 
tuberculous mastitis. I am afraid that all I can 
suggest is—establish the absence of the tuber- 
culosis. Whilst snoring might be due to either 
actinomycosis, tuberculosis or even other 
lesions, I think that actinobacillosis is probably 
the commonest cause. 

“Mr. Kendrick’s experience following out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease is also very 
interesting. I should think that the occurrence 
of actinomycosis amongst 20 heifers had prob- 
ably some relationship to the prevalence of 
thistles. Such might easily produce lesions 
sufficient to admit of infection with an organism 
normally present in the flora of the mouth. 

“Mr. Pillers enquired about the relationship 
of so-called udder actinomycosis and_ the 
staphylococcus mastitis in which very marked 
changes occur in the milk. I am unable to give 
any precise explanation, but think that perhaps 
it is a question of degree, the former being a 
chronic infection and the latter acute. The 
clubs formed in all actinomycosis lesions are 
identical, but why and how they are formed I 
am unable to say. It must be remembered that 
club-formation is by no means peculiar to 
actinomycosis, as a_ similar formation is 
produced occasionally by other organisms such 
as the tubercle bacillus. It is the granules and 
not the clubs which are peculiar to clinical 
actinomycosis. 

“ Before I close I should like to convey my 
personal thanks to Mr. Torrance for coming here 
this afternoon to open this discussion, and for 
giving us his experienced views on the subject. 
It may interest you to know that most of the 
specimens which are here have been prepared 
from material which he very kindly sent to us 
for investigation. Had it not been for’ his 
enthusiasm, this paper would probably not have 
been presented. 

“T should like to add that I am very anxious 
to get more information on this subject, and 
if I can be of any assistance to anybody at any 
time, I shall be only too pleased to do what I 
can. 








_ The advent of milk recording (test associa- 
tions) has probably not been altogether a_bless- 
ing, inasmuch as forced milk production is 
riint roducing more difficulties in breeding.— 
- Quinlan. 
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THE HANNAH DAIRY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE* 


NORMAN C. WRIGHT, M.A., PH.D. (Director) 


The fact that Ayrshire has been selected as 
the home of the new Scottish national centre 
for research in dairying—the Hannah Dairy 
Research Institute—must make a special appeal 
to readers of this journal.+ The outstanding 
reputation of Ayrshire itself as a dairying 
centre, and the world-wide fame of the breed 
which takes its name from the county, fully 
justify this choice. 

The active life of the Institute commenced in 
1928, but the lack of permanent accommoda- 
tion on the Institute’s farm at  Kirkhill, 
Auchincruive, made it necessary at that time 
to house the staff in temporary premises at the 
University of Glasgow, and in Ayr itself. The 
new laboratories and farm buildings are, how- 
ever, now practically complete, and the Insti- 
tute will transfer to its permanent headquarters 
during the present month. It therefore appears 
opportune to publish a brief statement of the 
lines of investigation which are being pursued, 
and to show how it is anticipated that the work 
of the Institute may benefit the dairy industry. 

I do not propose to give here any detailed 
description of the laboratories, the farm build- 
ings, or the farm stock. I very much hope that 
members of the Society will taken an early 
opportunity to see these for themselves, since 
they will then be in a better position to appre- 
ciate the facilities which the Institute possesses. 
The important point, moreover, is the use to 
which these facilities will be put. Jt is not on 
its buildings, but on its work that the usefulness 
of the Institute will ultimately be assessed. 

In selecting initial problems for investigation 
an attempt has been made to insure that these 
are related to the immediate needs of the dairy 
farmer. I think it is fairly generally recog- 
nised that the urgent problem of to-day is not 
so much to ascertain the methods by which pro- 
duction itself may be increased, as to determine 
the means by which the margin of profit on 
existing production may be increased. In 
general, the latter object can be attained in 
one of two ways: either by effecting economies 
which will materially reduce the costs of pro- 
duction, or by adopting measures which will in- 
crease the marketable value of the farm produce 
—-in the present instance the value either of the 
stock or of the liquid or manufactured milk. 


REpuciNG Costs OF PRODUCTION 


The largest individual item in farm expendi- 
ture is that incurred in the provision of feeding 





*t Reprinted from the Ayrshire Cattle Society's 
Journal, Vol. 3, No. 1. 
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stuffs—either homegrown or purchased. The 
progressive dairy farmer will probably have 
adopted a recognised “ feeding standard” by 
which he may gauge the needs of his stock both 
for maintenance and milk production. The 
generally accepted standards adopted in this 
country are, however, largely—if not exclu- 
sively— based on feeding trials which have been 
carried out in the United States or on the Con- 
tinent, and there is considerable evidence which 
indicates that such standards are too high for 
conditions in Great Britain. This criticism 
refers particularly to the protein requirements 
of dairy cattle, and is therefore of very con- 
siderable economic importance> since the pro- 
tein-rich foods comprise for the most part the 
expensive purchased concentrates. 

The first nutritional problem to be tackled at 
the Institute is therefore related to the protein 
requirements of dairy cows, and has as its 
object the complete re-investigation of existing 
protein feeding standards in order to ascertain 
whether existing standards are in fact too high. 
For this purpose a special building has been 
erected in which the cattle stalls are designed 
to allow for very exact feeding and for the 
collection of all excreta of the animals under 
investigation. This allows for the analysis of 
the food and excreta respectively, and hence 
for the measurement of the complete “ intake ” 
and “ output ” of individual constituents of the 
food. The work takes into account not only the 
quantity of protein required, but also the varia- 
tion in requirement according to the individual 
foodstuff in the ration—that is, the measure- 
ment of the quality of proteins from various 
foods. It is anticipated that, by such investi- 
gations, it will be possible to arrive at a reliable 
standard of protein requirement, and further, 
that information will be available which will 
indicate the most economic protein supplements 
for productive feeding. 

In addition to work on these lines, it is 
necessary that experiments should be carried 
out in order to determine more closely the 
fundamental processes which underlie milk 
secretion. At present we are, so to speak, 
supplying our raw material (food) and receiving 
the finished product (milk) with no clear idea 
of the intermediate processes through which the 
food constituents pass during their various 
transformations in the body. It is obvious, 
however, that, just as in any industrial process 
a detailed knowledge of the methods of manu- 
facture is essential, so in the production of milk 
by the cow an intimate knowledge of the re- 
actions underlying milk secretion is ultimately 
necessary in order to place rationing on a sound 





basis. Preliminary work on this subject has 
already been undertaken, with promising 
results. 


Let us now turn to a second means of 





reducing production costs, namely, the preven- 
tion of avoidable losses incurred through 
disease. Recent investigations have indicated 
that the average length of life of dairy cows in 
this country is relatively short—the average 
milking life extending to between 24 and 4 
years. This means that the dairy farmer, hav- 
ing had to bear the expense of rearing his 
heifers for two to three years without any re- 
turn, fails to retain such animals long enough 
even to reach the age of maximum production. 
Further, it handicaps any efforts which may be 
made to effect improvement in the herd through 
selective breeding. 

The Institute has, as a preliminary step, 
initiated an inquiry into the length of life of 
milking cows in Scottish herds, and, more par- 
ticularly into the main causes which lead to the 
unremunerative disposal of stock. The work is 
being carried out under the general direction 
of a small representative Committee, and the 
co-operation of the Scottish Milk Records Asso- 
ciation has been secured in the collection of 
information from a large number of dairy herds, 
At present only one year’s data are available, 
but already the results have given a fair indica- 
tion of the major sources of loss in typical dairy 
herds. The inquiry will be of great value in that 
it will provide a clear indication of the lines along 
which future research may best be directed with 
the promise of practical benefit to the farmer. 

Two further instances may be given of the 
Institute’s investigations into diseases affecting 
dairy herds. In the first place, in conjunction 
with the Animal Diseases Research Association, 
experiments have been conducted into the cause 
and cure of milk fever in cattle. As a result 
of this work an entirely new method of curative 
treatment—injection with calcium gluconate— 
has been devised. In the second place, an 
inquiry has been made into the incidence of 
reactors in tuberculin-tested herds and into the 
main sources from which infection may be 
contracted. The results have shown that infec- 
tion is, in approximately 90 per cent. of the 
vases, avoidable; and recommendations have 
been made which, if adopted, should lead to 
the elimination of a very large proportion of 
the reactors from such herds. At present the 
results are mainly applicable to tuberculin- 
tested herds, but it should be pointed out that, 
if in the future any general scheme for the 
eradication of tuberculosis is adopted in this 
country the conclusions of the inquiry will be 
of very considerable practical importance. 

In the latter connection the Institute has, in 
fact, already initiated a scheme of eradication 
in a small experimental area in Ayrshire. The 
basis of the scheme is the free tuberculin-testing 
of all stock in the area, and the provision of 
expert advice on the isolation of reactors and 
the feeding of young stock. While it is too 
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early to prophecy how far such a scheme will 
ultimately be successful, it is encouraging to 
report that already 16 out of the 32 herds in 
the area are free from reactors. 

The provision of economic feeding standards 
and the elimination of disease from the herd, 
are two means by which production costs may 
be reduced; and they form the subjects on 
which the Institute is at present concentrating 
its efforts. There are, of course, other lines 
along which investigation is needed: for 
instance, the increased use of mechanical labour 
on the dairy farm, and the improvement of 
pastures by the adoption of revised methods 
of field husbandry. The Institute possesses 
facilities for the investigation of such subjects 
and is only handicapped by the lack of staff to 
undertake the practical direction of the work. 


INCREASING MARKETABLE VALUE 


Increased returns may be obtained either by 
raising the general value of the farm livestock, 
or by disposing of the milk to better advantage. 

With regard to the value of the stock, this is 
primarily a matter of selective breeding for 
milk production. The problem is, however, a 
complex one, and must be tackled in progres- 
sive steps. As a preliminary, the Institute is 
undertaking an investigation into the genetic 
construction of the Ayrshire breed, the object 
being to determine the extent of inbreeding and 
relationship at present- existing in the breed— 
as revealed from herd book pedigrees. The 
information gained from such a critical analysis 
of existing methods of selective breeding will 
be of value in providing a basis for future policy. 

With regard to the advantageous disposal of 
milk, two aspects are involved. One may either 
endeavour to stimulate an increased demand for 
liquid milk, thereby reducing the surplus which 
is at present diverted to the less remunerative 
manufacture of butter, cheese or other milk 
products: or one may attempt to improve the 
methods of manufacture so as to allow fop a 
greater margin of profit on the manufactured 
product. 

One of the most serious obstacles in attempt- 
ing to increase the demand for liquid milk is 
the vague uneasiness of the public with regard 
to the purity of the milk supply—particularly 
in relation to possible infection with tuber- 
culosis. Unfortunately there are no reliable 
figures available in this country which give, 
as regards tuberculosis, an accurate measure 
of the relative purity of different types of milk 
—raw, pasteurised, graded or manufactured. 
Hence it is at present impossible either to pro- 
vide the public with an absolute assurance of 
the reliability of the product which it is buying, 
or to indicate to the dairy industry the parti- 
cular directions in which improvement should 
be effected. In order to supply this information, 





the Institute has, in conjunction with the 
Department of Health for Scotland, initiated 
an investigation into the tuberculous infection 
of milk drawn from different areas and treated 
by different methods. The work is_ being 
‘arried out in collaboration with the Health 
Authorities of the cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and Dundee, and is undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive project of its kind ever 
attempted. 

In an endeavour to provide means of raising 
the value of milk used for manufacturing pur- 
poses, the Institute is also tackling certain 
problems connected with the condensing and 
drying of milk and of the bye-products, separ- 
ated milk and whey. In collaboration with the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, experiments 
are being conducted into the mechanical aspects 
of milk drying by the so-called “ spray ” pro- 
cess, while other investigations are being carried 
out into the methods of utilisation of the manu- 
factured bye-products, particularly in the 
baking industry. 

* * * * ye 


The above notes provide a brief summary of 
the main lines of work at present in progress 
at the Institute. It must be admitted that the 
completed results are few, this summary con- 
taining for the most part a list of projects which 
have been successfully “ launched,” but which 
are not yet far enough advanced to be of direct 
value to the dairy industry. The Institute has, 
however, been actively at work for barely two 
years; it has been housed in temporary offices 
and in laboratories in which facilities for its 
work were far from ideal; its staff is small, 
and its resources have been severely limited. 
It is hoped that, with its transfer to permanent 
headquarters at Kirkhill, Auchincruive, it will 
not only fulfil its early promise, but progress- 
ively increase its sphere of usefulness. 








At the quarterly meeting of the Craven Tenant 
Farmers Association a letter from the West Rid- 
ing County Council in reply to a resolution urg- 
ing that swine fever restrictions should be 
removed, stated that the resolution had been 
considered by the Diseases of Animals Committee. 
The letter stated that the Committee had 
appointed a large number of police constables 
in the Craven district to act as Licence Grantors. 
Although the Craven district might be free from 
swine fever, the letter continued, the disease was 
fairly prevalent in the West Riding g, and in these 
circumstances it was unlikely that Yorkshire 
would be taken out of the infected area by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The chairman remarked that Yorkshire was one 
of the worst counties in regard to outbreaks of 
swine fever, while Lancashire was very free 
from outbreaks. 

It was stated that it now seemed likely that 
before long insurance companies would agree to 
the insurance of livestock and sheep dogs 
against accident while on a highway. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE LENGTH OF 
LIFE OF DAIRY CATTLE* 


In January, 1930, an inquiry was commenced 
with the object of determining the proportion 
of milking stock annually drafted out from 
typical dairy herds in Scotland, and hence of 
arriving at a reliable estimate of the length of 
life of Scottish dairy cattle. The information 
secured in the single year during which the 
inquiry has been in progress is insufficient to 
enable the Committee at the present stage to 
reach a definite conclusion on this subject. 

It is, however, obvious that the successful 
maintenance of a dairy herd is dependent not 
only on the extent but also on the causes of 
disposal of milking stock. The proportion of 
animals drafted out of a herd may, for instance, 
merely depend on the facilities which are avail- 
able for the profitable sale of stock, or on the 
extent to which selection for high milk yield 
is voluntarily adopted. On the other hand it 
may be the result of the incidence of disease 
or of failure to breed or of other factors which 
are usually classed as being outwith the control 
of the farmer. In planning the inquiry there- 
fore, provision was made for securing data on 
the causes as well as the extent of disposal of 
milking stock. The present report is limited to 
a summary of this aspect of the subject. 

With the co-operation of the Scottish Milk 
Records Association information has _ been 
collected during the year from 490 milk-recorded 
herds. A summary of the information obtained, 
which is based on the disposal of a total of 
more than 3,600 milking animals, is contained 
in the accompanying table. 





TABLE II.—CAUSES OF DISPOSALS OF STOCK 


——- Percentage 








oO of Total 
Animals. Disposals. 
NorRMAL— 
Sold as Surplus Stock 702 19°4 
Poor Milk Yield 601 16°6 


Accident oo — 5D 15 
Old Age 178 49 
—— 1,536 —— 42°4%, 








* Interim Report prepared by the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute in association with the 
Special Committee responsible for the Inquiry.+ 


+ The Sub-Committee consists of Dr. A. C 


McCandlish (West of Scotland Agricultural 
College), Chairman; Dr. N. C. Wright (The 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute); Mr. A. D. 


Buchanan Smith (Institute of Animal Genetics); 
Mr. William Stevenson (Scottish Milk Records 
Association; and Mr. A. B. Fowler (The Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute), Secretary. 
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Number Percentage 














of of Total 
Animals. Disposals. 
DISsSEASE— 
Reproductive Diseases— 
Failure to Breed 475 13:1 
*Farrow 147 4°] 
Abortion seni ‘ox.. a 21 
— 696 — 193%, 
Udder Disease— 
Loss of Quarter 332 9:2 
Mammnnitis 211 58 
—— 543 —— 150% 
Tuberculosis— 
Generalised Tuber 
culosis 140 39 
Reacted to the Tuber- 
culin Test 102 2:8 
Ill-health: Suspected 
Tuberculosis roe 33 og 
Johne’s Disease 21 06% 
“ Bad Feet ” vin 66 18% 
MiscELLANEOUS— 
Death (all causes)... 250 6:9 
Other Causes 233 69 
483 —— 133% 
3,620 100-0%, 





* It is assumed that this constitutes failure to 
breed. 





It is convenient to classify the causes of dis- 
posal under three general groups: first, normal 
disposals, which comprise surplus stock, poor 
milk yields, accident and old age; second, 
disease disposals, which include other diseases 
of minor importance; and third, miscellaneous 
disposals, which include deaths and losses from 
unclassified causes. 

Normal disposals constitute 42°4 per cent. of 
the total disposals of stock, 19°4 per cent. being 
sold as surplus stock and 16°6 per cent. being 
drafted out of the herds on account of low milk 
yield. The latter figure emphasises the value of 
milk recording in determining the relative value 
of animals in the herd, and hence in weeding out 
unsatisfactory milking stock. 

Disease disposals constitute 443 per cent. of 
the total disposals of stock. Disease, therefore, 
forms a source of serious loss to the dairy far- 
mer. In analysing the figures in this group it 
appears that reproductive troubles (failure to 
breed, abortion, and farrow) are responsible for 
the highest percentage of disposals (19°3 per 
cent.). It should be noted that, while the per- 
centage of disposals due to abortion is only given 
as 2:1 per cent., it is probable that in a much 
larger proportion the reproductive trouble may 
be traced back to infection with contagious abor- 
tion. Udder diseases (loss of quarter and 
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mammitis) also constitute a high proportion 
(15 per cent.). Tuberculosis accounts for a 
total of 7°6 per cent., of which 3°9 per cent. is 
due to generalised tuberculosis. While losses 
from tuberculosis form a relatively small per- 
centage of. the total disposals, this disease must 
always occupy an important position among 
bovine infections on account of its intimate re- 
lationship to human health. It is interesting 
to note that—for a minor ailment—‘ bad feet ” 
forms a relatively common cause of disposal. 
Losses from Johne’s disease are practically 
negligible—a result which is in striking contrast 
to those reported from the South of England. 

Miscellaneous disposals inelude deaths and 
losses from unclassified causes. No detailed 
information is available with regard to this 
group, but it is more than probable that a con- 
siderable proportion of these unclassified dis- 
posals would ultimately be traceable to disease. 

The main conclusions reached from the above 
figures are first, that diseases form a source 
of serious loss to the dairy farmer, accounting 
for approximately 50 per cent. of his annual 
disposals of milking stock; and second, that, 
in considering individual diseases, reproductive 
and udder diseases are the major causes of loss. 
It is obvious that, if the incidence of these 
diseases could be substantially reduced, the dairy 
farmer would have a greater opportunity either 
of disposing of his animals to better advantage 
through the remunerative sale of surplus stock, 
or of increasing the value of his herd by the 
more frequent elimination of cows of poor 
milking capacity. It may therefore be said that 
the results of the inquiry have already provided 
both direction and motive for future research 
work. 


* * * * * 


The Committee desire to place on record their 
appreciation of the voluntary services of milk 
recorders who obtained the data on which the 
conclusions of this inquiry are based, and to 
the many owners of milk-recorded herds who 
placed at the Committee’s disposal full infor- 
mation as to the extent and causes of disposal 
of animals in their own herds. 








GERMANY’S BEST MILK RECORD 


A German Friesian cow, Gertrud, has produced 
13,879 kilogrammes (about 30,533-lb.) of milk in 
365 days with a fat content of 4°44 per cent., her 
total yield of fat being 613 kilogrammes (about 
1,348-lb.). According to the figures of the German 
Herd Book, this cow has beaten by one kilo- 
gramme the previous figure for fat production 
held by a cow owned by the United States Carna- 
tion Society. The world record for milk produc- 
tion is still held by the American cow, “ Segis 
Pietertje Prospekt,” which has given 37,303-lb. of 
milk in a lactation. The best English record is 
the, 3,612 gallons by the Friesian, Findlay Clara 

n . 
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AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY 
| RESEARCH 


E publish in our issue of this week a short 

abstract from the Twenty-first Report of 
the Development Commissioners for the year 
ended March 31st, 1931, a report which epito- 
mises the means whereby research and educa- 
tion in the essential industry of agriculture are 
kept on the true lines of scientific progress. We 
have used the terms Agricultural and Veterinary 
Research advisedly, for the one is complemental 
to the other, and especially so at the present 
time, when,owing to existing circumstances, and 
until there is a return to arable farming, the 
livestock industry forms the chief plank of the 
general agriculture of the country. Mainten- 
ance of animal health and efficiency, including 
protection from the ravages of disease, there- 
fore becomes an all-important factor in the 
success of agricultural life and procedure, and 
more particularly when it is remembered that 
healthy animals and healthy animal products 
in a great measure reflect the health of the 
human community. 

The question is not so easy as it would at 
first sight appear. Disease problems, whether 
of plants or animals, present many difficulties, 
pitfalls and disappointments, not the least of 
which relate to finance, but despite a phase of 
financial stringency it may safely be said that 
an outlay of funded money for the prevention 
of disease and inefticiency is much more econo- 
mic in the long run than the expense entailed 
in the occurrence and spread of disease condi- 
tions. Metaphorically speaking, the policy of 
locking the stable door when the horse has gone 
is a poor one to follow in agriculture. <A better 
policy is to aim at cause and minimise or 
obliterate effects, for without a true knowledge 
of the cause of disease, remedial measures can- 
not be accurately and appropriately determined 
and applied. Moreover, elucidation of cause and 
effect is not altogether a one-man issue, nor 
can it be conducted in one groove or in water- 
tight compartments. There are so many sides 
to disease, and mostly without boundaries, that 
definition of causation invariably requires the 
collective opinion of experts in special sciences 
before any useful summing up of a _ given 
situation can be arrived at. In any case the 
best results are always obtained by suitable 
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team work and collaboration amongst research 
workers. Even if the responsibility for the in- 
vestigation of a particular disease is placed on 
one individual research worker, his work can 
be facilitated by the mutual help of others in 
the event of side issues arising out of the sub- 
ject he has in hand. The chemist and bio- 
chemist in nutritional and deficiency diseases, 
the zoologist and entomologist in diseases due 
to parasites and insects, the botanist and 
mycologist in plant poisoning, the bacteriologist 
of some appropriate Institute could, in their 
turn, render invaluable aid in q survey of cir- 
cumstances pointing to any particular aspect 
of causation of disease. 

In carefully reading through the pages of the 
Report one cannot but be struck with the 
desirability of further extending veterinary 
research and the necessity for the creation of 
more research appointments for veterinary 
graduates. At present such appointments are 
limited in number, and junior research appoint- 
ments are not sufficiently attractive to a 
graduate desirous of specially taking up that 
line of service. As emolument is the guiding 
principle of the young veterinarian, the chances 
of making more money in private practice or the 
undoubted better pay in some Colonial or 
Government appointment, prove a_ greater 
attraction than a junior research appointment 
without the probability of advancement in status 
and pay. Even scholarships or fellowships for 
research do not mend matters from the financial 
aspect in respect to cost of living, and the 
potentially useful and reliable research worker 
therefore hesitates, and is lost. 

It may be asked why, in view of the compre- 
hensive nature and complexity of veterinary 
research, a Veterinary Research Council has 
not been inaugurated, somewhat on the lines 
of the Medical Research Council in Medical 
Science, but it will be observed in the abstract 
of the Development Commissioners’ Report that, 
by Order in Council dated July 29th, 1931, an 
Agricultural Research Council, responsible to a 
Committee of the Privy Council, has been set 
up, and as veterinary teaching and research are 
so intimately bound up in the general principles 
of agriculture and the welfare of livestock, we 
feel sure that veterinary interests will not be 
lost sight of by the newly-constituted Council. 
Moreover, the Council, having been charged 
with the duty of organising and developing agri- 
cultural research, will act as advisers of the 
Development Commissioners on schemes which 
involve scientific consideration and aid from the 
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Report 


TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONERS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31st, 
1931 


The above report, which may be obtained 
through any of His Majesty’s Stationery Offices 
at the net price of four shillings, is arranged 
in four sections, the first two dealing with 
matters incidental to the development of agri- 
culture, rural economy, harbours and fisheries, 
and advances made in relation thereto, the third 
relating to action taken in respect to the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for road improve- 
ments, and the fourth giving the financial posi- 
tion of the Development Fund at the end of the 
year, 1930-31. 

On April Ist, 1930, the Fund was in credit 
to the extent of £85,849. During the financial 
year 1930-31, the sum of £625,000 was provided 
by Parliament, which, with net profit on invest- 
ments, “interest on and repayment of loans, 
profits and proceeds on advances and casual 
receipts, brought the total amount of the Fund 
up to £735,951. Advances by way of grants, 
loans, and administrative expenses during the 
year amounted to £589,133, leaving a balance 
in hand on March 31st, 1931, of £146,818. For 
the year 1931-32, this balance will be supple- 
mented by a grant of £500,000 provided by 
Parliament in the Civil Service Estimates. <A 
slip note, however, bearing date October, 1931, 
has been inserted in the Report to the effect 
that owing to the present financial situation 
certain of the advances referable to periods sub- 
sequent to March 31st, 1931, have been under 
reconsideration with a view to postponement or 
curtailment. 

Commenting generally on the Report, it is 
satisfactory to note that in List of Members 
of the Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Science the names of Dr. W. H. Andrews, 
D.SC., M.R.C.vV.S., and Professor J. B. Buxton, 
M.A., F.R.C.V.S., have been added. As regards 
the maintenance of contact with other bodies 
coneerned with grants for research, close touch 
has been kept with the Empire Marketing 
Board. The usual conferences with the Depart- 
inent of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
Medical Research Council, and the Royal 





Development Fund, the fountain from which 
alone both agricultural and veterinary research 
are rendered possible. We take this opportunity 
of wishing the Council every success in its 
undertakings, and of saying that it may rely 
on the whole-hearted support of the veterinary 
profession. 
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Society have been discontinued, and following 
on the Report of the Committee on Agricultural 
Research Organisation appointed in September, 
1929, to consider the future arrangements for 
financing agricultural research, an Agricultural 
Research Council has been set up, responsible 
to a Committee of the Privy Council, and has 
been formally constituted by Order in Council 
dated July 29th, 1931. The main outlines of 
this arrangement, so far as the Commissioner 
is concerned, will be that the Council, who are 
charged generally with the duty of organising 
and developing agricultural research, will act 
as Advisers of the Development Commissioners 
on schemes of agricultural research aided from 
the Development Fund and involving scientific 
consideration, the greater part of the Fund being 
now absorbed in the maintenance of Research 
Institutes and Advisory Services which have 
been established or greatly enlarged, as the 
result of advances made from the Fund during 
the past 20 years. 

The Report gives a general view of the activi- 
ties of the Institutes, and draws attention to 
particular aspects of work in which progress 
has been made, or which are at present occupy- 
ing special attention. Chief among the import- 
ant additions to the permanent equipment of the 
country for the promotion of agricultural re- 
search is the provision of a School of Agricul- 
ture at Cambridge University. This has been 
made possible through the munificence of the 
International Education Board (Rockefeller 
Foundation). Ina very comprehensive project 
of the University for the provision of a new 
University Library, and the development of re- 
search in agriculture and in the physical and 
biological sciences, involving an estimated cost 
of £1,179,000, the Rockefeller Foundation 
Trustees have agreed to a gift of £700,000 con- 
ditionally on the whole scheme being carried 
out at the foregoing estimate. £162,900 has been 
specifically allocated to the School of Agricul- 
ture, £500,000 to the University Library, and 
the balance will be used for strengthening the 
teaching of science in the University. Towards 
this agricultural expenditure, the Development 
Fund is contributing £50,000 spread over a 
period of five years, and a similar amount is 
being granted by the Empire Marketing Board. 
In addition, the University proposes to raise the 
sum of £16,000 for farm buildings and 
equipment. 

A second project largely assisted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation Trustees was advanced 
during the year. The new buildings provided 
for the Department of Genetics of Edinburgh 
University were opened in June, 1930, and this 
Institute is now adequately housed. Through 
the generosity of Mr. T. B. Macaulay, a farm 
of 280 acres, ten miles from the Department’s 
headquarters, has been secured, and it is pro- 





posed to render it suitable in respect of buildings 
and equipment for the breeding of stock and 
experimental purposes. 

With regard to the work of Institutes where 
problems of animal disease have been under con- 
sideration, the following is a short resumé of 
veterinary activity :— 
1.—TuHeE HANNAH DaiRy RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

AUCHINCRUIVE, AYR, 

(a) Tuberculosis in Dairy Cows.—A survey of 
the extent and sources of infection in tuberculin- 
tested herds has been completed. Results 
indicate that in Seottish licensed herds the 
extent of infection is 3 per cent. in each year; 
that in 90 per cent. of the cases investigated 
infection was contracted from avoidable 
sources, and that the largest source of infec- 
tion was found to be the purchase of stock from 
doubtful sources. Facts obtained will be of 
considerable value in formulating the details 
of any scheme of tuberculosis eradication 
which may in the future be adopted in this 
country. 

(b) Losses in Dairy Cows.—With the assist- 
ance of the Scottish Milk Records Association 
an enquiry has been made into the extent and 
causes of loss of milking cows from dairy herds, 
comprising some 23,000 animals. A preliminary 
analysis has shown that practically 50 per cent. 
of the losses are due to disease, which suffi- 
ciently indicates the great need for increased 
research into the various diseases affecting 
milking stock. 


2.—-DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The year saw the completion of buildings 
provided by the Empire Marketing Board for 
the accommodation of cattle under the BCG 
vaccine experiments. The policy of creating 
sub-departments with a view to increasing 
facilities for team work has been pursued, and 
the nuclei of sections for the study of para- 
sitology and physiology have been established. 

(a) Filterable Viruses.—Investigations into 
the in vitro cultivation of the virus of epithe- 
loma contagiosum by tissue culture methods 
have been continued, and definite evidence of the 
multiplication of the virus in media of the 
plasma clot type (Carrel method) has been ad- 
duced. Work is being extended to overcome 
the difficulties met with in practical immuno- 
logical application. 

(b) Contagious Pustular Dermatitis.—Experi- 
ments have proved that though there may be 
several strains of virus they conform to a single 
type. A necrotic dermatitis of the feet of sheep 
termed “ orf,” prevalent in the Border Counties, 
has been studied and it is proposed to test the 
practicability of preventive vaccination on a 
large scale on similar lines to those which have 
proved successful in pustular dermatitis. 
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(c) Anerobic Bacteria.—Comparison of the 
relative values as immunising agents of formal- 
ised vaccine and artificial aggressin has been 
made, and the results show that the superiority 
of the former, as ordinarily prepared, is due 
largely to the antigenic properties of the 
dead organisms present. 

(d) Caseous lymphadenilis.—Investigation to 
determine the susceptibility of British sheep to 
infection with the Priesz-Nocard bacillus has 
shown that the disease is readily conveyed either 
experimentally or by natural methods and that 
in general there is a tendency for the infection 
to spread. a 

(e) B. welchi:.—A comparative study of many 
strains of organisms of the B. welchii group has 
been undertaken. 

(f) Staphylococcus Toxin.—The toxigenic pro- 
perties of strains of Staphylococcus aureus from 
cases of grangrenous mastitis in ewes have been 
investigated and immunological methods experi- 
mentally studied. 

(g) Vaccination of Calves against Tuberculosis 
with B C G Vaccine.—A selected method of im- 
munising on a larger scale than heretofore is 
being pursued by Dr. A. Stanley Griffith and 
Professor Buxton, while the method of adminis- 
tering the test dose has been modified so as to 
resemble more closely a natural infection. 

Other studies relate to the physiological as- 
pects of pregnancy, pseudo-pregnancy and 
sterility; to the morbid anatomy of hyper- 
vitaminosis ID with special reference to the 
balance of calcium and phosphate in the diet 
and pathological changes induced by massive 
doses of irradiated ergosterol in relation thereto ; 
to the pathology of experimental scurvy; to the 
study of the blood of cattle and sheep in health 
and when suffering from a number of diseases ; 
to investigation into the effects of nematode 
worms on the metabolism of sheep; to the bio- 
chemical action in the rumen in relation to the 
digestion of cellulose by a_ cellulose-splitting 
organism; to eclampsia in ewes, and a_ bio- 
chemical survey of the blood and urine in ewes 
during pregnancy and in cases of disease, 


5.—RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, 
RoyaAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The work during the year has chiefly related 
to infections in sheep due to anrobic bacilli, 
and to the bacteriology and diagnosis of 
mastitis. Though anerobic infections in sheep 
are usually caused by bacteria of the Vibrion 
septique or black-quarter group, it has been 
shown that in “ black-quarter” there may be 
implications of organisms bearing a strong re- 
semblance to B. welchii, and the name _ of 
B. paludis is suggested for one _ hitherto 
undescribed organism. 

In the bacteriology of mastitis, investigation 
has shown that out of 113 clinical cases of the 
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disease, 82 were caused by streptococci, and the 
remainder, in order of diminishing frequency, 
by B. pyogenes, staphylococci, coliform bacteria 
and B. necrosis. At the present time attempts 
are being made by the Institute to control 
Inastitis in six infected herds, so that ample 
opportunity is afforded for investigating 
methods of diagnosis. The methods studied 
were (a) observation of the reaction of milk to 
brom. cresol purple, (b) determination of the 
amount and character of the sediment, (c) 
microscopical and cultural examination of the 
milk or sediment for mastitis bacteria. Cultural 
methods on a suitable medium have been found 
to be more reliable than microscopical examina- 
tion. An annual grant of £300 in aid of research 
or. bovine mastitis is provided by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. 


4.—ANIMAL DISEASES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
(SCOTLAND). 

Research during the year has related chiefly 
to louping-ill, grass sickness and milk fever. It 
has been found that the pathology of louping- 
ill represents a meningo-encephalo-myelitis, and 
the causal agent has been definitely determined 
as a filterable virus. Methods by which active 
immunity can be produced have been obtained, 
and it only remains to devise a method of prac- 
tical immunisation which is at once safe and 
efficacious. 

A study of the extension of “* grass sickness ”’ 
areas has suggested the possibility of an insect 
vector of the infective agent. Collections of 
insects from infected pastures have been made, 
and feeding experiments with these insects on 
test horses carried out. Investigation on these 
lines is being continued. 

Milk fever, having been shown to be an acute 
hypocalcemia, has been countered by a rational 
method of curative treatment by means of sub- 
cutaneous and intravenous injection of calcium 
gluconate, and the predisposing factors operat- 
ing in the production of the hypocalczemia are 
now being studied with a view to obtaining a 
reliable method of prevention. 

With regard to other activities, 17,000 doses 
of lamb dysentery serum were issued in the 
spring of 1980, double that quantity in the lamb- 
ing season of 1931, and over 50,000 doses of 
braxy vaccine. Routine tests for contagious 
abortion, tuberculosis of cattle, and bacillary 
white diarrhceea in chicks are undertaken. 


D).—INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL PARASITOLOGY. 


Much important work has been carried out in 
the physiology and chemotherapy of the internal 
parasites of live stock and plants. Careful 
studies have been made to elucidate the damage 
resulting from the migrations through lung and 
liver of the early stages of the round worm 
Ascaris lumbricoides of the pig, and the allied 
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round worm of the horse. The relation of wild 
birds to the sporadic development of gape worm 
in poultry farms and pheasantries has also re- 
ceived attention. 


6.—RESEARCH INTO Foot-AND-MoutH DISEASE. 


A grant of £16,522 from the Development 
Fund was recommended for the year 1930-31, 
which brings the total expenditure on _ this 
account up to approximately £89,500. Labora- 
tory work with small animals has been con- 
tinued at the Lister Institute and the National 
Institute for Medical Research. Experiments 
on large farm animals are carried out at the 
Pirbright Experimental Station. The main 
points at issue have been the study of the virus 
and conditions favouring survival or spread; 
survival specially in the bodies of animals after 
death ; types of virus; virulence and adaptation ; 
infectivity of living animals and sources of infec- 
tion; duration of infectivity; immunity and 
resistance; foot-and-mouth disease in animals 
other than cattle, pigs, sheep and goats; origin 
of fresh outbreaks. 


ADVISORY AND LOCAL INVESTIGATION SERVICE. 


The sums granted to the Ministry of Agri- 

culture for the maintenance of Advisory Centres 
during the year 1930-31 amounted to £76,520, 
which was an increase of £5,473 on the previous 
year. The increase was mainly due to an ex- 
tension of advisory appointments, which in- 
cluded Veterinary Advisers at three additional 
centres (Cambridge University, Midland Agri- 
cultural College and Reading University). 
_ Inthe prevention and reduction of incidence of 
disease in livestock very useful work has been 
achieved by Veterinary Advisers appointed to 
the various Advisory Centres, not only through 
their own individual efforts but in collaboration 
with other advisory officers and in conjunction 
with Institutes. 

At Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the Bacteriologist and Veterinary Adviser, are 
collaborating in experimental work in the 
elimination of contagious abortion in cattle; and 
in consequence of an increasing number of cases 
of stock poisoning the Agricultural Chemist and 
Veterinary Adviser are gaining valuable exper- 
ience in veterinary toxicology. Sheep and lamb 
diseases in the northern and western portions 
of Northumberland continue to engage the atten- 
tion of the Veterinary Adviser and field experi- 
ments have been undertaken by him in connec- 
tion with the use of a vaccine for the prevention 
of braxy in young sheep, incidence showing a 
reduction from 12°S per cent. to 1°1 per cent. 
in the flocks under observation. 

At the Midiand Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington, the agricultural chemist—workinz 
in conjunction with the Dairy Research [fnsti- 
tute, Reading, Harper Adams College and the 





Beet Sugar Factories Committee—has demon- 
strated the production of a fishy taint in milk 
on some farms during the feeding of molasses 
beet pulp. 

At the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, experimental work to control and eradi- 
cate contagious abortion in cows in a number 
of herds has been undertaken by the recently 
appointed Veterinary Adviser, and work on 
“ struck "—a fatal disease of sheep which 
sauses heavy losses in the flocks of Romney 
Marsh—has been directed towards elucidation 
of the cause of the disease. It has been shown 
that “ struck” is due to the absorption from 
the alimentary tract of the toxin of B. paludis. 
The toxin causes necrosis of the intestinal 
mucous membrane, and a_ peritonitis and 
toxemia is induced. Parturient gas gangrene 
of ewes, and wound gas gangrene in lambs and 
sheep are being investigated. 

At the Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, the veterinary advisory work is 
largely restricted to the study of poultry 
diseases. Investigations reveal the widespread 
incidence of bacillary white diarrhea, cocci- 
diosis, and fowl pox, but worm infestations 
would appear to be rare. The adviser has de- 
vised a treatment with iodised milk for avian 
coccidiosis which has proved very successful, 
and is now being widely applied. In farm ani- 
mals there have been numerous cases of lamb 
dysentery and parasitic gastritis in sheep. In 
the former case treatment with anti-serum, and 
in the latter with copper sulphate, proved very 
successful. At the University of Liverpool 
special attention has been devoted to Johne's 
disease, and many experimental tests for the 
purpose of isolating reactors have been made in 
suspected herds. Observations also suggest 
that many animals in infected herds may be 
attacked before clinical symptoms appear, and 
it is probable that they act as carriers. 

At the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, the Veterinary Adviser, owing to the 
marked increase of contagious abortion in 
cattle, decided to make control of that disease 
the main feature of his work. Lamb dysentery 
is spreading in the Province and anti-serum is 
being freely used by local practitioners with 
satisfactory results. Stock owners have so much 
appreciated the good work done that means have 
been found for the appointment of an Assistant 
Veterinary Adviser. 

At the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, the Adviser in Zoology and the 
veterinary adviser have collaborated with re- 
gard to the prevalence and ill-effects of the 
sheep nostril fly, and flock owners have been 
advised with regard to the best means of preven- 
tion. A derris-soft-soap has been used with very 
satisfactory results in checking the spread of 
the ox-warble. Johne’s disease is causing much 
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loss and suspected animals have been tested 
with a _ preparation—paratuberculin—obtained 
from the Research Laboratory of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, France, and found reliable. 
Arrangements for an experiment in control of 
contagious abortion by a French method are 
also being made. The usual poultry diseases 
are very prevalent, and for the detection of 
tuberculosis, avian tuberculin obtained from the 
Pasteur Institute has been used. Against fowl 
typhoid the vaccine issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries continues to give very 
satisfactory results. 


SPECIAL RESEARCH GRANTS AND RESEARCH 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


During the year special grants were given to 
the Department of Animal Pathology, Cam- 
bridge University, for the use of B CG in the pro- 
tection of calves against tuberculosis (£375) ; to 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
for the investigation of “ struck” and “ gan- 
grene” diseases of sheep in Romney Marsh 
(£350); to Liverpool University for pregnancy 
in ewes (£200) ; and to Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, for dentition in pigs (£56), 
and shivering, stringhalt and allied diseases in 
horses (£132). A Research Scholarship of £200 
was awarded Mr. J. S. Steward, mM:R.c.v.s., in 
Veterinary Science at the Department of 
Animal Pathology, Cambridge University. 

J. M. 








PSITTACOSIS IN CALIFORNIA 


“ California health authorities have broadcast 
a warning against psittacosis, from which four 
people in the State are dead and one is dying,” 
says the New York Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail. ‘Search is being made for an itinerant 
bird-seller from whom, it is reported, the last 
bought two parrots in November. Those dead 
contracted the disease from love-birds alleged 
to have been bought from the same man. 

“The authorities ask Californians not to be 
alarmed if they have had tropical birds in their 

ossession for some time, but advise the wear- 
ing of gloves in the handling of birds bought 
within the past few months.” 


* * * * % 


£40,000 WORTH OF MILK IN SCHOOLS 


Under the National Milk Publicity Council’s 
milk-in-schools scheme, the total number of 
bottles issued during the period October 1st, 1930, 
to September 30th, 1931, amounted to 9,051,615, 
which is equal to an amount of 1,714 gallons daily. 
This is an increase of 206,302 bottles over the 
corresponding period of 1929-30. The value of 
the milk supplied for 1930-31 was approximately 
£40,000, of which 75 per cent. was paid for by the 
parents. The remaining amount is for milk issued 
to children who are ordered milk by the school 
doctors and whose parents have been excused 
payment by the Committee owing to the parents’ 
income being insufficient to support the family. 
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Clinical Communications 


eee 


GRUNTING IN HORSES 
JAs. MACQUEEN, F.R.C.V.S. 


Grunting in the horse, in my view, is not a 
disease, though in some cases it is a symptom 
of disease, while in others it may be merely 
a bad habit or vice. Before venturing to offer 
a positive answer to your correspondent’s ques- 
tion, I would prefer to take into consideration 
the state of the horse’s wind. Very many, if 
not all horses that have been subjected to the 
intra-laryngeal operation for the relief of roar- 
ing emit a grunt when threatened and in these 
cases grunting may be ascribed to mutilation 
or disease of the larynx. If the horse whistles 
or roars or is broken-winded he may or may 
not grunt when punched or “ ribbed ’’—as the 
test for grunting is often called. 

A sound-winded horse, that is, one that 
neither whistles nor roars and is not affected 
with broken wind or other respiratory disease, 
Another horse 
that whistles or roars may not grunt at all, 
while a third horse may whistle or roar and 
emit a grunt under slight provocation. A sound- 
winded horse may grunt when rising to a jump 
or when landing over a fence and the same 
horse may emit a grunt in the first few strides 
while undergoing the test for wind by lunging 
or galloping. In the stable, a horse of sound 
wind may grunt when lying down or rising or 
when rolling in a loose box, and a draught horse 
may grunt when starting a load. It is possible 
to train a horse that only grunts not to shrink 
or grunt when threatened. 

At one time, at repositories where no facilities 
for lunging or galloping horses were available, 
veterinary surgeons usually resorted to cough- 
ing and ribbing the horse in the belief that they 
could distinguish the cough or grunt of a roarer 
from that of a sound-winded horse. It may 
be that a musical ear is required in the listener 
for the cough or grunt that indicates roaring, 
and I must confess that I have not been able 
to make the distinction with confidence between 
the cough or grunt of sound wind and that of 
roaring. 

Incidentally, I may say that in established 
broken wind the cough, when it can be pro- 
duced, should be regarded as diagnostic. The 
horse may have been “ set ” or doped with drugs 
or other agents, which are capable of modifying 
the movements of the flank, but generally they 
fail to disguise the characteristic cough of 
broken-wind. 
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GRUNTING IN HORSES 
(Continued) 
J. R. BAXTER, M.R.C.V.S., LECHLADE, 

May I be allowed to air my views for what 
little they are worth? 

For some years now I have been decidedly 
of opinion that grunting is simply a nervous 
habit, admittedly frequently associated with 
laryngeal disease, but by no means always. 

I do not see how it can be called a disease, 
as I have never known it cause ill-health or any 
pathological change. Also, I do not think it can 
be classed as a symptom of disease because, 
although frequently associated with it (as 
stated above) there are very many quite sound 
animals which can be made to grunt. 

Many animals which at first grunt to the 
stick will not do so after frequent applications 
of this test, appearing to gain sufficient ner- 
vous control to stop the sudden closure of the 
larynx to which I believe grunting is due. 

I shall be very interested to read the opinions 
of others and sincerely hope you will have a 
goodly number. 


W. A. CAMPBELL, M.R.C.V.S., BOROUGHBRIDGE 


A discussion on “ grunting in horses,” as sug- 


gested by your correspondent, is long overdue. 
1 should call it a habit, but in a few cases a 
symptom of disease. When it is the result of 
disease, perhaps the sound emitted is more of 
“u groan, and as a rule easily distinguishable. 

In examining a thoroughbred as a hunting 
horse for soundness, if one has every facility 
for the hard galloping of the animal, I consider 
it is unfair both to the horse and its owner 
to test it against a wall with a stick. More 
than one of the old teachers told us that a 
* grunter ” very frequently became a “ roarer ” 
and should be condemned, but that has not been 
my experience. Many of the placid, deep 
chested, big barrelled hunters, that do a lot 
of grunting both in the stable and in the field, 
especially when taking off and landing at fheir 
jumps, remain good in the wind all their lives. 
Many horse dealers (perhaps more in the north 
than the south of England) never test a hunting 
horse for grunting before purchase. 

In examining cast horses very often the stick 
is the only means at our disposal, If the animal 
roars out and is what the dealers term a real 
“ bull,” one is safe to condemn him forthwith, 
but if he sighs or emits a sharp grunt, it is 
only fair to submit him to a severer test, such 
as a heavy load or the lunging rein. I hold 
that grunting should not be mentioned on a 
certificate of soundness if the animal passes all 
other wind tests. 


J. F. D. Tutt, M.R.c.v.S., WINCHESTER. 
In response to the request for views on the 
following question sent you by a correspondent 





(p. 438, V. Record, 9-1-32), vis. :—‘ Is grunting 
in the horse a disease, a symptom of disease, 
or a habit or vice?” I may say that I do not 
believe that grunting has yet been definitely 
associated with a constant lesion, and although 
the majority of roarers are invariably grunters, 
it does not follow that every horse that grunts 
is either a roarer or unsound in its wind. The 
deep, prolonged, well-marked type of grunting 
exhibited by the roarer, is quite distinct from 
the quick, sharp grunt of the nervous animal. 

Grunting per se, cannot be regarded, in my 
opinion, as a disease, a symptom of disease, a 
vice or a habit. Your correspondent would do 
well to refer to what was, and is, probably the 
best and most lucid article on the subject ever 
written, by Professor Macqueen in the Journal 
of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, 
vol. ix, p. 112. 

The fact that a horse grunts, either at the 
stick, or when taking a jump, should be men- 
tioned on a_ certificate of soundness, but to 
reject it, in the absence of any abnormality of 
wind, is to my mind quite unjustifiable. 








HERD HEALTH AND QUALITY 


Mr. James Mackintosh (National Institute for 
Research in Dairying), Reading, addressing the 
annual meeting of the Somerset and North Dorset 
Milk Recording Association at Yeovil recently, 
said that if they were to have healthier herds they 
wanted more home-bred cattle and fewer main- 
tained by the purchase of cows which other 
people thought fit to sell. 

Crossing could be a means of temporary 
improvement in the herd, but not of permanent 
improvement, because it was followed in the 
progeny of the first cross by a “ splitting-up ” of 
characteristics. ‘“‘ Grading-up” by the use of a 
bull of a pure breed was the steadiest and surest 
means of improvement for a man who had cows 
of no particular breed. 

Dealing with criticisms of pedigree stock, Mr. 
Mackintosh said the difficulty was that it was 
only in recent years that they had added to the 
pedigree a statement of productive qualities. He 
defined five dairy qualities: a large milk yield; 
a persistent milk yield; good butter fat percent- 
age; good constitution; and regular breeding 
qualities. Mr. Mackintosh indicated how all these 
could be detected by means of milk recording. 
A sixth quality in a cow was the faculty of hand- 
ing on her good qualities to her progeny.—Farmer 
and Stockbreeder. 


* * * * * 


SHEEP SCAB AND SWINE FEVER IN THE 
FREE STATE. 


The total number of outbreaks of sheep scab in 
Soirstat Eireann for the period January Ist, 1931, 
to December 31st, 1931, was 230, against 178 out- 
breaks for the period from December 29th, 1929, 
to December 31st, 1930. 

The total number of swine slaughtered as dis- 
eased, or suspected of having swine fever, for 
the period from January 1st, 1931, to December 
31st, 1931, was 289, against 670 for the period 
from December 29th, 1929, to December 31st, 1930. 
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Review 


[Some Diseases of Farm Animals. BULLETIN 
No. 1. MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
London: Printed and Published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1931. Price 1s. 6d. 
net. | 
This appears to be a new issue of the bulletin 

which was reviewed in this journal in August, 
1930. The information on sheep-dipping has 
been extended and a new article on “ Worm 
Diseases of Pigs ” has been added. Altogether 
26 diseases, contagious and non-contagious, are 
more or less fully described. The various arti- 
cles are highly instructive and clearly ex- 
pressed. It is not too much to say that the 
farmer of average intelligence with this book 
(price 1s. 6d.) at his elbow will be able 
successfully to recognise and treat many of the 
diseases of cattle, sheep and swine described in 
this bulletin and, at the same time, dispense 
with the services of a veterinary surgeon. 
Meagre consolation may be found by the un- 
employed veterinary surgeon in the advice given 
here and there in the bulletin to the farmer who, 
in the event of his having some difficulty in the 
application of the treatment prescribed, is ad- 
vised to seek the aid of a veterinary surgeon, 
which, possibly, may mean employment for 
the Veterinary Advisory Officer. 

The veterinary staff of the Ministry must 
know very well that the non-contagious diseases 
described in this bulletin constitute a consider- 
able portion of country veterinary practice; 
and, further, they should realise that the poten- 
tial effects of much of the instruction given to 
the farmer will inevitably lead to depletion of 
the livelihood of the veterinary surgeon. In 
this connection, it is to be hoped that, before 
another edition of this bulletin is required, those 
who may be responsible for its preparation will 
be induced to ponder the purport of the 
scripture :— 

“ For he that hath, to him shall be given: 
and he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he hath ”’— 


and give, timeously, full consideration to the 


legitimate claims of the country veterinary 
practitioner. 

[It might be possible to arrange a conference 
between a conunittee of the N.V.M.A. and the 
Veterinary Staff of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, to discuss the means whereby 
the interests of practitioners could be better 
safeguarded than hitherto.—Eb., V.R.] 











The first cow in this country to give over 2,000 
gallons was the British Friesian Eske Hetty. That 
was in 1917-1918. Since then eight cows of the 
breed have produced 3,000 gallons or over, and 
one cow has two 3,000 gallon records, while 36 
have produced over 1,000-lb. of butter. 
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Abstracts 


| Question of the Harmfulness of Fluorine for 

Cattle. (Trans. title). Hupka and Gorze. (1931). 

Deuts. tierdrztl. Wschr. 39. 203-204. Ex. Vel. 

Bull. Vol. 1, No. 3. Oct., 1931.) 

|NoreE.—This is a paper given at the 25th 
“ Wissensch. Referierabend ” at the Hanover Vet- 
erinary High School. } 

Hupka gives an account of an illness of cattle 
pastured to windward of a chemical factory. 
The disease developed after the cattle had been 
put on to grassland, increased throughout the 
summer and only diminished in severity when 
the herd returned to winter quarters. Symp- 
toms included general loss of condition, lame- 
ness, particularly in the forelegs, and sore feet, 
with the result that the animals spent their 
time lying down. Large painless swellings 
developed on the costal arch and_= similar 
ones Were sometimes present round the pastern 
joints. The condition was ascribed to osteo- 
malacia. 

Grass on the affected land acquired a yellow, 
frosted appearance and the tree foliage was 
covered with rust-coloured flakes. 

Investigation of the matter showed that 
fluorine from the chemical factory was the cause 
of the trouble, both in the plants and in the 
animals. 

GOtze reports cases of fluorine poisoning 
originating from a phosphate factory. Cattle 
were affected by smoke and dust and the disease 
appeared as an osteodystrophy with gradual 
loss of flesh and other symptoms similar to those 
detailed above. 

Feeding experiments on cattle with sodium 
floride and sodium fluosilicate produced great 
disturbance in health. Cattle fed with 3-6 g. 
of these salts showed acute poisoning with 
painful digestive disturbance (acute fluorine 
indigestion). Recovery took place in 8-10 days 
after the last dose had’ been given, Two to 
three g. administered daily by stomach-tube, so 
that it went to the rumen, did not cause this 
acute indigestion, but the animals concerned 
lost flesh gradually. 4 

This experiment thus showed variations from 
the natural fluorine poisoning, which G6tze con- 
siders is due, either to some change which takes 
place in the fluorine whilst on the grass or to 
some other factor which is jointly responsible. 

In the discussion which followed the paper, 
Liesche referred to the possibility that fluoric 
acid from chemical factories may become bound 
up with the water droplets occurring in fog. 
Such fog would cause respiratory irritation to 
animals inhaling it. Fluorine deposited on grass 
has less chance of reaching the respiratory 


system. 
* oo * %& %& 
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[Caleium Therapy. Brit. Med. J. May 23rd, 1931. 
898-899. Ex. Vet. Bull. Vol. 1. No. 3. Oct., 
1931.] 

This is a discussion at a meeting of the 
Harveian Society on May 14th. Hunter con- 
sidered that calcium, as a therapeutic agent, is 
over-rated. The body has large reserves of 
calcium, especially in the bones, and only in 
certain conditions, e.g., in osteitis fibrosa is the 
available calcium inadequate. 

In hyperparathyroidism, there is a_ hyper- 
‘alcemia and an increased calcium excretion 
in the urine, the calcium being derived from the 
bones. 

In osteomalacia and rickets, the condition is 
one of failure of the osteoid tissue to calcify 
although calcium may be available. Calcium 
therapy is indicated here, but it is useless in 
osteitis fibrosa as there is hyperactivity of para- 
thyroid gland. He considers that bio-chemistry 
may be just as helpful as histology in the differ- 
ential diagnosis of bone diseases. Hare doubted 
if animal rickets is always due to lack of 
vitamin D. He had seen some cases of apparent 
rickets which had the histological appearance 
of osteitis fibrosa, but he had never seen tumours 
of the parathyroids in animals. 


* * * * * 


| Blackhead of Turkeys. Connecticut Storrs Sta. 
Bul. 171 (1931), pp. 16, 17. Ex. Expt. Sta. 
Rec. Vol. 65, No. 8. Dec., 1931.) 


The work with blackhead of turkeys was con- 
ducted in continuation of that by Rettger, 
Kirkpatrick, and McAlpine. The findings sup- 
ported the earlier conclusions that weekly rota- 
tion is an important means of reducing black- 
head mortality to a low and insignificant rate. 
The experiment also emphasised the advisability 
of allowing the ground to rest during the winter 
and spring months. Additional information was 
obtained to incriminate chickens as gross 
carriers of blackhead. 








MILLION DOLLAR LIVESTOCK SPECIAL 
WRECKED 


“A special train carrying some 40 cars of 
exhibition and show animals from the Royal Live 
Stock Show in Kansas City, was wrecked about 
40 miles from Kansas City,” says the North 
American Veterinarian. “There were 14 cars 
containing horses and two cars containing cattle 
that were derailed and many of the cars turned 
over. Numerous attendants were present in the 
stock cars at the time of the wreck. 

“Of the 123 horses, all of which were in 
wrecked cars, 14 were killed and several were 
slightly injured. It was remarkable that there was 
none so injured—fractures, extensive lacerations, 
etc.—that destruction was necessary. Of the 109 
surviving horses, only a very few received 
injuries that will not respond to treatment and 
most of them should recover without leaving a 
blemish.” 





COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICE 
REPORT 


Gold Coast 


[Report on the Department of Animal Health, 
1930-31. Foolscap, 26 pages and map. Accra. 
The Government Printer. Price Sh. 2s. Ob- 
tainable from the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1.] 


Stock CENSUS. 
Sheep and 

Cattle. Goats. Pigs. Horses. Donkeys. 

137,500 684,200 86,810 4,340 16,030 
STAFF. 

The Chief Veterinary Officer is Mr. J. A. 
Stewart, M.C., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S.. Dr, Whitworth, 
B.V.SC., M.R.C.V.S., DR. VET, MED,, Was trans- 
ferred as Veterinary Pathologist from Kenya 
early in 1931. There are five Veterinary Offi- 
cers, an Inspector of Livestock and nine African 
Veterinary Assistants. 

DISEASE, 

Rinderpest.—An organised attack upon this 
disease was made through the serum-simultan- 
eous method of immunisation. The initial serum 
was obtained from Nigeria from a French 
laboratory and immunisation has since been 
‘arried out with field-prepared serum of nearly 
recovered animals. In the main this policy has 
succeeded well and the increased knowledge of 
field serum has enabled officers to collect only 
that of a higher titre. The mortality was 
occasionally severe, but was reduced as the 
technique improved. Over 30,000 cattle were 
immunised with an average death rate of about 
4 per cent. The mortality in natural outbreaks 
varies from 40 to 100 per cent. Locally pre- 
pared serum appears more effective than that 
imported, and the nearly completed Veterinary 
Laboratory at Pong Tamale is designed to pro- 
duce the requirements of the Territory. 

A small successful experiment was made with 
the use of spleen pulp vaccine. 


Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia.—The disease 
appears to have a _ wide distribution and to 
attain serious proportions. Vaccine from 


Nigeria was inert on arrival. Local experiments 
with thoracic fluid were carried out both on the 
native system and by the tail method. Thirteen 
per cent. of the cattle slaughtered at Tamale 
showed lesions of this disease. 

Trypanosomiasis.—T,. vivax appears the com- 
mon infection in equines. Tartar emetic treat- 
ment seems effective. Antimosan was also em- 
ployed with good results. 

The resistance of the non-humped cattle is 
commented on, and also that transmitted to 
their crosses. 

Rabies is suspected. 
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RESEARCH. 

A grant of £20,000 was used towards the 
erection of a laboratory at Pong Tamale, to- 
gether with quarters for the staff proposed. It 
was expected that this would be completed 
during 1931, and Dr. Whitworth was trans- 
ferred as Pathologist. 


Pusiic HEALTH. 

No tuberculosis was encountered. One. sus- 
pected outbreak of rabies occurred. Twelve per 
cent. of the cattle killed at Tamale are infected 
with Cysticercus bovis. 


Stock INDUSTRY. 

There is an increasing willingness of the local 
native owner to sell his cattle, but the principal 
neat supply for the Coast is derived from the 
adjacent French Territories. Cattle to the num- 
ber of 50,500, and 69,000 sheep and goats were 
imported through ports of entry and required 
to submit to quarantine regulations for the re- 
duction of danger from disease. A revenue of 
nearly £18,000 was derived from taxes on im- 
ported animals. It is desired to make the Gold 
Coast to a greater extent self-supporting for 
stock, and it is held that there exists ample 
scope for the necessary expansion. 
NUTRITIONAL. 

Disease due to nutritional deficiency is not 
known to occur, but there is much economic 
loss through imperfect nutrition, and experi- 
ments with mineral mixtures show striking 
results. Enquiry has been instituted into the 
constitution of various “ licks” and earths 
eaten by stock. 

GENETICS. 

The work on the Jont Government Stock Farm 
is summarised: in cattle the crosses are mainly 
between the indigenous breeds. Large and 
middle white pigs are maintained, and 87 were 
issued for use in the villages. Three hundred 
pure-bred fowls were distributed during the 
year. 

The Principal Veterinary Oflicer contributes 
an account of his investigations into the small 
unhumped cattle of the Gold Coast. This West 
African Shorthorn he considers to be the des- 
cendant of the original Bos brachyceros from 
which the British breeds are derived, and it is 
noted that mutations indicative of various recog- 
nised breeds sometimes arise. 

INDUSTRY. 

In addition to the livestock trade to which 
reference has been made, attention is drawn to 
the hide and skin improvement which is being 
encouraged at all trade centres. 








Denmark is only half the size of Scotiand. Yet 
Denmark’s pig population is well over 5,000,000 
head compared with a little over 4,000,000 for 
the whole of the British Isles. 
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: N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
SOCIETY 
Meeting at Winchester* 


A meeting of the Southern Counties Veterinary 
Society was held at the Royal Hotel, Win- 
chester, on Friday, December 4th, 1931, with 
the President (Major E. S. Martin) in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published in the Record were taken as read. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received 
from Mr. Henry Gray, Lieut.-Colonel Simpson, 
Mr. J. B. Tutt, Dr. F. Bullock, Professor 
Hobday, Major F. J. Taylor, Professor B. 
Gorton, Mr. Whitley Baker, Mr. J. C. 
Coleman, Mr. Parr and Dr. A. L. Sheather. 

Correspondence.—(1) From the National 


V.M.A. asking the Secretary to endeavour 
to obtain insertion in the local papers 
of ane article entitled “ The Veterinary 


Profession and its Obligations.” He had 
obtained insertion in the Hampshire Advertiser 
and the Western Gazette and an abridged ver- 
sion in various ‘“ Echoes,” while Mr. Rockett 
very kindly secured its reproduction in the 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal. 

(2) From the Secretary of the N.V.M.A., 
forwarding a resolution from the Midland Coun- 
ties Division recommending that the Council of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association be 
asked to circulate all divisions and branches 
with a view to obtaining a consensus of opinion 
as to the advisability of Johne’s disease being 
scheduled as a notifiable disease. 

Consideration of the matter was deferred. 

(5) The Hon. Secretary observed that the 
next correspondence dealt with the meetings they 
were holding in conjunction with the Royal 
Show. Since their last meeting Major Martin 
and himself had been ‘very busy, and he had 
obtained the support of Major Brennan de Vine, 
who was the Official Veterinary Surgeon for 
the Royal Agricultural Society and who was 
most helpful and very enthusiastic about the 
meetings. They had definitely fixed meetings 
and the days upon which they were to be held, 
vis., July Gth, 7th and 8th—the second, third 
and fourth days of the Show. He had discussed 
the matter with the President and it would 
appear that the afternoon would be the best 
time for those meetings. He would suggest 
that they fix four o’clock on the first day, 4.30 
on the second day and on the third day 4 p.m. 
There was a dog show being run in conjunction 
with the Royal Show on the third day, and if 





* Received for publication December 30th, 
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they fixed their meeting for four o’clock the 
exhibitors and visitors to the dog show would 
be able to come. These times were confirmed 
by the meeting. 

Replying to the CHAIRMAN, the Hon, Secretary 
stated that he had been into the question of the 
topics to be discussed, with Major Martin and 
their opinion was that a great many misleading 
statements about foot-and-mouth disease had 
appeared in the popular press and that they 
could not do better than have an address on foot- 
and-mouth disease, explaining to the public the 
reasons for the policy adopted by the Ministry, 
the extremely contagious nature of the disease 
and the hopes of the new serum treatment. It 
would be a good opportunity to get in touch 
with agriculturists at the Show. The next paper 
they suggested was on the subject of tubercu- 
losis, dealing with the Tuberculosis Order and 
milk production. They also favoured a paper 
dealing with general veterinary work and the 
value of the profession to agriculture and the 
animal-owning population in general. Those 
were not the actual titles of the papers, but the 
subjects. They could, of course, pick out any 
other subjects they preferred. 

The meeting having given consideration to the 
matter, Mr. Ripley moved and Mr. J. F. D. 
Tutrr seconded a resolution that the subjects 
suggested by the Secretary should be those dis- 
cussed, and this was agreed upon, while the 
Secretary was instructed as to the steps to be 
taken in regard to the securing of suitable 
speakers. 

The Hon, SECRETARY Observed that, with re- 
gard to these meetings, he would like to remind 
them that he had had some experience of similar 
meetings in South Wales at the Welsh Royal 
Show. That meeting was absolutely wrecked by 
a number of veterinary surgeons present start- 
ing an argument amongst themselves. It was 
desirable that veterinary surgeons should attend 
the meetings, but essential that they should not 
argue against the speaker whether they agreed 
with him or not. They did not want any ‘con- 
troversy in public: that was imperative. 

Johne’s disease.—The Chairman then called 
upon the Secretary to read the resolution from 
the Midland Counties Division as to the advis- 
ability of Johne’s disease being made a notifiable 
disease. 

Major Woop asked how the disease was 
recognised when they saw it? 

The CHAIRMAN observed that the chief symp- 
tom was bubbly diarrhoea. There was a bac- 
teriological test for it if scrapings were taken 
of the mucous membrane per rectum. 

The Hon. Secretary remarked that there was 
a recognised diagnostic agent—johnin—used 
similarly to tuberculin. It was an intradermal 
test and the most satisfactory to date. 

Major Woop said that if they were not abso- 








lutely sure of the disease they would be in the 
same position as the “ poor old farmer ” in not 
reporting something when he did not know what 
it was. Before the disease was made notifiable 
there should be a proper method of diagnosis, 
so that they might be sure of their ground 
before they were made criminals for not 
diagnosing. 

Mr. Rockett observed that they could not 
definitely diagnose unless the disease was in an 
advanced state. As things were at present, it 
was not to be expected that a county would bear 
the expenses and he did not see why they should 
expect the farmer to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN said that he did not think the 
administrative authorities would interest them- 
selves in the matter, because the disease was 
not infectious to human beings. 

Mr. J. F. D. Tur7 thought the disease should 
be scheduled. It was on the increase in this 
area and in some ways was more to be feared 
than tuberculosis. It could quite easily be dealt 
with under the Tuberculosis Order if the Order 
were amended to include it, which would ease the 
work of examining veterinary surgeons under 
that Order in differentiating whether a reported 
tuberculous animal was tuberculous or suffering 
from Johne's disease. The expense of testing 
would be avoided and some saving to the County 
Authorities result. He did not think that johnin 
was at the moment a certain test. He was 
strongly in favour of the disease being made 
notifiable. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that the Midland 
Counties resolution was intended to deal with 
outbreaks. If they got a herd and it did not 
look very well and they slaughtered the worst 
looking animal, one could then get a diagnosis. 
The idea was to prevent the disease from spread- 
ing by prohibiting people from selling animals 
in that state. Undoubtedly it would be a good 
thing if Johne’s disease were scheduled. 

The Hon. SeEcreETARY said that Johne’s was 
a very insidious disease. Infected animals were 
found to be wasting, the owners became sus- 
picious and in many cases animals were passed 
on, eventually becoming “ screws.” Every time 
they changed hands fresh farms were infected. 
There was no cure for the disease. 

Major Woop: “ It is the same with a waster.” 

The Hon. Secretary replied that if one had 
a waster, whether it was the subject of Johne’s 
disease, tuberculosis or of other disease, the only 
economic way to deal with the animal was to kill 
it. If Johne’s were made a notifiable disease the 
farmer must have the animal killed and receive 
some compensation. The spread of the disease 
was limited. One was not penalising the farmer 
by making him report a “ waster.” 

Mr. RripLey associated himself with the re- 
marks of Major Wood: he did not think the 
time was ripe to make the disease notifiable. 
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Mr. CAuDWELL thought the sooner it was 
made a notifiable disease the better. It was a 
rapidly increasing disease and he thought they 
were wasting their time by discussing the motion 
further. 

The motion was put and on the vote being 
taken it was agreed to support the resolution 
of the Midland Counties Society. 

Treatment of Sick Animals of Poor Persons.— 
The meeting then went into Committee to discuss 
the schemes drawn up by the “ National” for 
the provision of free veterinary treatment for 
sick animals of the poor. It was decided on 
the proposition of Mr. J. F. D. Tutt, seconded 
by Mr. H. C. Rockett, to give the support of 
the Southern Counties Society to the de-central- 
ised scheme with the following two recommenda- 
tions to the “ National” as riders :— 

(1) “ That the final decision as to whether 
persons receiving the treatment come within the 
category of poor people should be left to the 
discretion of the individual veterinary surgeon” ; 

(2) “ That the ‘ National ’ should take imme- 
diate steps to effect the introduction of legisla- 
tion to prohibit unqualified veterinary practice.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Major 
Hamilton Kirk for his services that afternoon 
in attending and explaining the schemes and 
helping those present in their deliberations. 

Tea was taken, the members and _ visitors 
being invited as the guests of Messrs. J. B. and 
J. F. D. Tutt, to whom a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed for their kindness. 

Geo, N. Goutp, Hon, Secretary. 
* * * * * 


EASTERN COUNTIES DIVISION 
Special Meeting at Ipswich* 

At a special meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Division of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association held at Ipswich on November 3rd, 
1931, it was unanimously decided that some 
steps must be taken with regard to the treat- 
ment of sick animals of poor persons, and the 
following resolution, proposed by Mr. E. 
BRAYLEY REYNOLDs and seconded by Mr. VincENT 
BoyLe was carried unanimously :— 


“A. That the centralised system be adopted . 


in towns where there is more than one veteri- 
nary surgeon (or in towns of some considerable 
size) and that the co-operation with the 
R.S.P.C.A. in towns where the centralised 
system is adopted be left to the decision of the 
veterinary surgeons of those towns. 

“B. That the de-centralised system be adop- 
ted in country districts.” 

The Secretary was instructed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to all veterinary surgeons 
practising in the Eastern Counties. 

W. A. Woop, Hon. Secretary. 


“Received for publication December 24th, 1931. 
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LANCASHIRE V.M.A. 
Meeting at Liverpool* 


A meeting of the above Association was held 
in the Surgery Lecture Theatre, Medical School, 
University of Liverpool, at 2.30 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, December 2nd, 1931. The President, 
Mr. J. O. Powley, occupied the chair, and others 
present were :—Messrs. J. Spruell, W. Woods, 
S. H. Gaiger, O. A. Ducksbury, T. Wilson, C. 
Tracy, T. Millington, A. L. Mullen, H. T. 
Matthews, P. T. Lindsay, G. O. Davies, A. W. 
Noel Pillers, G. C. Webster, W. Kendrick, P. 
Leyland, H. H. Aldred, H. Sumner, A. B. 
Mattinson, R. C. Dyet, A. H. Leyland, T. Ball, 
J. H. White, R. S. White and W. Fowle. 
Messrs. H. L. Torrance, J. McGhee, G. Slavin, 
R. Hopps, R. Bowen, 8. Hassan, E. Fuad and 
Z. Mohammed were present as visitors. 

Letters of regret for unavoidable absence were 
received from Messrs. H. Holroyd, E. H. 
Curbishley, R. Hughes and H. G. Rogers. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were 
confirmed and signed. 

Correspondence.—'The resignations of Messrs. 
W. Ackroyd, Halifax, and E. F. Wood, Hooton, 
were accepted with regret. 

Election of New Members.—Messrs. R. W. 
White, M.R.c.v.s., Liverpool, and G. C. Webster, 
M.R.C.V.S., Lancaster, were elected members of 
the Division. 

Paper.—The President requested Mr. G. O. 
Davies, M.vV.SC., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Lecturer in 
Veterinary Pathology at the University of Liver- 
pool, to read his paper on “ Bovine Actinomy- 
cosis.”’ 

[Mr. Davies’ paper, and a report of the excel- 
lent discussion to which it gave rise, are 
reproduced at the commencement of this issue. 
—Ep. V.R.] 

Mr. Woops proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Davies for the scientific paper he had given. 
This was seconded by Mr. PiL_ers and carried 
with applause. 

Any OTHER BUSINESS. 

The Secretary read the following :— 

Resolution re Johne’s disease, Midland Coun- 
ties Division: . 

“That the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. be asked to circulate all 
divisions and branches of the Association, with 
a view of obtaining a concensus of opinion as 
to the advisability of Johne’s disease being made 
notifiable.” 

“ Having regard to the increasing menace of 
the disease and the extensive losses it causes 
to agriculturists, it was felt by the meeting that 
such an expression of opinion would be of the 
greatest value.” 





cee for publication December 28th, 
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It was proposed by Professor GAIGER and 
seconded by Mr. WesBsTER that the matter be 
discussed at some future meeting; the next, if 
possible, 

The proceedings terminated with the passing 
of a vote of thanks to the University Authorities 
for the use of the Lecture Theatre for the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 


JOHN SPRUELL, Hon. Secretary. 








NEW SPANISH GOVERNMENT AND 
BULLFIGHTS. 


“The Society for the Protection of Animals 

and Plants, at first hard hit by the fall of the 
Monarchy, which deprived it of its Royal patrons 
and reduced the number of its subscribers by 
half, has, after a struggle, been successful in 
obtaining recognition by the Republic of its 
services and the ratification of the measures 
enforced by Marqués de Estella to diminish the 
unnecessary cruelties attending bullfights and 
bullbaiting,” says the Madrid Correspondent of 
The Times. 
_ “When the Monarchy fell the powerful vested 
interests—bullbreeders, bullfighters and_ their 
empresarios—started a_ strong campaign to re- 
establish the national fiesta in its original form. 
For some months, during the relaxation of disci- 
pline that followed April 14th all over Spain, 
they had their way. Capeas—that is to say, 
irregular fights in which a bull, or even a cow, 
is let loose and baited to death in impromptu 
rings, barricaded with carts in village squares— 
were held in many places, and the former yearly 
average of 20,000 animals killed in this way 
seemed likely to be attained once more. 

But at a capea held at Vicalvaro, a village 
near Madrid, four youths were badly injured and 
two of them died in hospital in Madrid. The 
Society brought the matter to the notice of the 
Cortes by a question put by Dr. Cesar Juarros on 
August 21st, and on September 1st the Home 
Minister. announced that no more capeas would 
be permitted. This order was, however, modified 
by a circular dated September 3rd, authorising 
bullfights by professionals where a completely 
closed ring existed. 

‘In some regions the order was obeyed, in 
others not. There were many picturesque inci- 
dents and accidents (some fatal). At Santa ‘Pola 
(Alicante) a workman named Juan Bullolo, hear- 
ing that the Alcalde seemed disposed to allow a 
cow-calf to be baited by the boys of the village 
at a fiesta, threatened to denounce him if he failed 
in his duty to forbid such spectacles. The youths 
then baited the workman instead of the calf! 
Several monarchist cattle-owners made presents 
of bulls for baiting merely to provoke conflicts 
with the new authorities. The firm action taken 
by the Home Minister, Don Miguel Maura, who 
summarily dismissed several Alcaldes, helped to 
instil respect for the law. 

By a decree dated November 17th last the 
President of the Republic himself became 
honorary chairman of the Patronage of the 
Society, and the Home Minister is appointed 
chairman ex officio. A delegation of the Pelee 


age is set up in each of the 50 provinces. The 
Society is endeavouring to extend its action by 
means of competitions for annual prizes, mone- 
tary and honorific: (1) among school masters and 
mistresses for essays on humanitarian subjects or 





the best methods for the education of gentleness; 
(2) among journalists for the best articles ae 
forth the utility and pleasure that may be derive 
from good treatment of beasts and plants; 
(3) among policemen for those who have been 
most zealous in seeing that humanitarian regula- 
tions are observed and who voluntarily endeavour 
to inculcate the principles underlying the law; 
and (4) among artists. Leagues of mercy among 
school children are gradually spreading.’ 


* * * * * 


THE INFLUENCE OF FATIGUE ON ANTIBODY 
FORMATION AND INFECTION 


E. Friedberger, O. Andersen, C. Callerio, 
and I. Rutchko (Zeit. f. %Immunitatsf., 
October 16th, 1931, p. 225) report a number of 
experiments on the effect of acute and _ chronic 
fatigue on the antibody content of the blood of 
laboratory animals, and on their resistance to 
experimental infection. In the first series guinea- 
pigs were used, and the normal titre of comple- 
ment and of natural hemolytic immune body to 
sheep red cells was determined. Altogether 53 
animals were tested, some being acutely fatigued 
by being made to run round the interior of a 
revolving drum for short periods, others being 
made to run at frequent intervals with rest 
pauses in between. In no case was any differ- 
ence in the titre of the antibodies found between 
the normal and the control animals. In the 
second series rabbits were chosen. The animals 
were actively immunised by injections of sheep 
red cells of killed El Tor vibrios. After some 
days, during which the rabbits were daily 
fatigued, the antibody titre was determined; 
again no difference was found between the 
fatigued and the control animals. After deter- 
mining the titre, some rabbits were again 
fatigued, but this did not lead to any greater fall 
in titre than occurred in the control animals 
Moreover, fatiguing the animals before immunisa- 
tion has no apparent effect on the subsequent 
antibody response. In the third series rats and 
guinea-pigs were injected intraperitoneally with 
living El Tor vibrios in such a dose as to cause 
about a 50 vd cent. mortality. Some animals were 
fatigued after the injection, others both before 
and after. No difference, however, was noticed, 
since approximately the same proportion of the 
fatigued animals died as the controls. The 
authors conclude that the antibody content of the 
blood, the formation of antibodies, and resist- 
ance to infection, are independent of bodily 
fatigue.—British Medical Journal. 


* * * * * 


Some interesting information relative to the 
gestation period of cows and sows has_ been 
reported by Johansson of Sweden, as follows: 
(1) The average in 10,219 gestation periods of 
Swedish red and white cattle was 283-7 days. 
In Swedish cow testing associations, parturition 
before a 250 day gestation period is considered 
an abortion and on this basis 5-5 per cent. of 
10,219 gestation periods ended in abortion; 
(2) the average in 1,423 gestation periods of sows 
was 114°3 days. The period was slightly longer 
in old than in young sows.—Exp. Sta. Rec. 64-1. 


* * * * * 


The heat wave in Australia has brought about 
devasting grass fires in Western New South 
Wales, where at least 20,000 sheep have 
perished. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Agricultural Research Council, of which 
the Right Honourable Lord Richard Cavendish, 
C.B. CMG, is Chairman, and Sir William 
Dampier, SC.D., F.R.S., is Secretary, was_ created 
a body corporate under a Charter by Order in 
Council, dated June 29th, 1931, for the purpose 
of furthering the organisation and development 
of agricultural research. ‘The Council is respon- 
sible to, and acts under the Directions of, the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Agricultural 
Research, and is an organisation parallel to the 
Medical Research Council and the Advisory 
Council to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


The Council has decided that its first task must 
be to survey the present position.of agricultural 
investigation in Great Britain, and for that pur- 
pose it has appointed Committees of its members 
for Animal iseases (Chairman, Sir Merrik 
Burrell, Bart., cC.B.£., J.P.; Animal Nutrition, 
Genetics, etc. (Chairman, Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins, bD.sc., LL.D., F.R.c.P., Pres.R.S.); Dairying 
and Animal Products (Chairman, Professor E. P. 
Cathcart, C.B.E., M.D., D.SC., F.R.S.); Plant Physio- 
logy, Breeding and Disease (Chairman, Sir Daniel 
Hall, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S.); Soils and Plant Nutri- 
tion (Chairman, Sir Thomas Middleton, K.C.1.E., 
K.B.E., C.B., LL.D.); and Agriculiural Economics 
(Chairman, Mr. Joseph F. Duncan). The Com- 
mittees have power to co-opt additional members. 


In view of the economic importance of research 
into diseases of animals, and of the fact that the 
organisation for this branch of agricultural inves- 
tigation is less advanced than the organisation 
for researches affecting crops, the Animal 
Diseases Committee of the Council has been the 
first Committee to begin its survey. The Com- 
mittee has co-opted Major-General Sir. John 
Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S.. and Mr. R. E. 
Montgomery, M.R.C.v.s. (Adviser on Animal 
Health to the Colonial Office), to be members, 
and is engaged at present in considering veteri- 
nary education in its relation to research. 


By the terms of its Charter the Agricultural 
Research Council is empowered to accept and 
administer gifts and bequests in aid of the 
development of agricultural research. In the 
present state of the nation’s finances, the funds 
which can be placed at the direct disposal of the 
Council by the Government are _ necessarily 
small, and it has therefore been a source of great 
satisfaction to the Council that at this early stage 
of its work the Sussex County Agricultural 
Society should have generously offered to the 
Council a grant of twenty guineas, to be allocated 
by the Council to promote agricultural research, 
provided that a similar grant is ‘i ae from 
19 other Agricultural Societies. The 
Agricultural Society is willing ag gee to 
provide twenty guineas so long as £400 at least 
is subscribed, and will consider increasing its 
grant if other Societies will also increase their 
contributions. 


The Council earnestly hopes that Agricultural 
Societies and similar bodies may be prepared to 
assist the advancement of agricultural research 
by enabling the Council to fulfil the condition 
attached to the offer of the Sussex County Agri- 
cultural Society. The Council will be glad to 
meet the wishes of donors as far as possible as 
regards the section of agricultural research to 
which their contributions shall be assigned. 


The offices of the Council are at 6A, Dean’s 
bn og Westminster, S.W.1.—Ministry of Agricul- 
ure. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


Jan. 18th.—N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee 
Meeting at 2, Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 

Jan. 20th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Manchester. 

Feb. 5th.—-Meeting of the Southern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at South- 


ampton, 
Aug. 8th-13th.—N.V.M.A. Jubilee Congress at 
Folkestone. 
* * * * * 


THE NEW-STYLE “ RECORD ” 

1932, we are told, is to be a year of 
surprises, and whatever the character of 
succeeding ones may be, it is’ gratifying 
to have the evidence of our post-bag that we 
ensured that at least the first of the series should, 
for our readers, be of the pleasant variety. Most 
are unqualified in their approval of the 
modernised type and style, though some, very 
excusably (in view of the drastic nature of the 
alterations made), suggest that full approbation 
must wait upon extended acquaintance. To all 
ihese correspondents we tender thanks—the more 
hearty because of the assurance inherent in the 
receipt of these letlers of the existence of a wide 
and deep interest in the Journal of the Associa- 
tion. 

In this connection, it is particularly unfortun- 
ate that, with the perversity that so often affects 
endeavour, a slip in binding should have con- 
fused sections of those copies of the Record 
despatched to Scotland and Ireland last week 
before our printers’ attention could be drawn to 
their error. As will be noted in our correspond- 
ence columns, readers affected are requested to 
return their copies to the printers for adjustment. 


PERSONAL 


Presentation to Mr. W. W. Malone.—<An inter- 
esting event took place in the Board Room of 
Government Buildings, Dublin, when Mr. W. W. 
Malone, M.R.C.v.S., Senior Superintending Veteri- 
nary Inspector, was the recipient, on the occasion 
of his retirement after nearly 40 years’ service 
in the Veterinary bramch of the Free State 
Department of Agriculture, of an_ illuminated 
address and gold watch,” says the Jrish Times, 
of January 6th. 

“The presentation was made by Mr. J. H. 
Norris, M.R.c.vV.S., Chief Veterinary Officer, who 
paid a tribute to the admirable professional and 
personal qualities of Mr. Malone. 

“Messrs. A. . Morris, J. D. Whitty 
M.R.C.V.S.; P. J. McIvor and H. J. O'Donnell joined 
in the tribute, and expressed the hope that Mr. 
Malone would be spared for many years to enjoy 
his well-earned retirement, 

“Mr. Malone suitably replied. 

“In addition to the speakers, the following 
were present:—Messrs. G. J. Bell, M.R.C.Vv.S.; 
J. A. McMenamin, M.R.C.v.S.; J. H. Kenny, P. W. D. 
O’Connell, M.R.c.v.s.; J. E. Fitzgerald, M.R.C.Vv.S.; 
E. W. Little, M.r.c.v.s.; T. F. O’Brien, M.R.c.Vv.S.; 
J. J. Crampton, J. Conroy, J. Nowlan, 
M.R.C.V.S.; J. E. Kenny, M.R.c.v.s.; W. J. King, 
M.R.C.V.S.; C. M. Griffin, mM.R.c.v.s.; W. P. 
Cushnahan, M.R.C.v.S.; H. O’Neil, M.R.C.Vv.S.” 
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Will.—Gaunt, Mr. John Charles, M.R.C.v.s., of 
Bardsey, farmer and veterinary surgeon (net 
personalty, £10,405), £14,846. 

os x * 





* * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


ForRDHAM, GEORGE, 20, Norton Road, South- 
borough, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Graduated 
London, April 28th, 1863; Died January 6th, 
1932; aged Y8 years. 


MASON, FALKNER €., Dublin. Graduated Edin- 
burgh, May 22nd, 1894. Died January 4th, 1932. 

Professor Mason, who up to October 
last was head of the Veterinary LHygiene 
branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
was one of the pioneer lecturers under the 
Department, and was very popular with farmers 
throughout the country. He retired from the 
Department in October, having reached the age 
limit. Professor Mason held lectureships in 
University College, Dublin, and in the College of 
Science, and frequently spoke from 2RN. on mat- 
ters of interest to farmers. Prior to joining the 
staff of the Department the deceased gentleman 
practised for a number of years as a veterinary 
surgeon in Blackrock. 

* * * * * 


PROPOSED GREYHOUND RACE MEETING 
FOR R.V.C. FUNDS 


Principal F. T. G. Hobday, who is a steward 
of the National Greyhound Racing Club, has under 
consideration a proposal that a greyhound race 
meeting be held in aid of funds of the College. 

“ This,” says the Yorkshire Telegraph and Star, 
* is a step which will be commended by followers 
of the sport. It will serve to place on record 
tangible recognition of valuable services rendered 
to greyhound racing by veterinary science.” 


* * * * * 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LONDON GAZETTE—-WAR OFFICE—-TERRITORIAL 
ARMY. 


Jan. 6th.—Major J. G. McGregor, T.p., retires 
and retains his rank, with permission to wear the 
prescribed uniform (Jan 1st); Major T. Grahame 
is apptd. D.A.D.V.S. of a Div. (Jan. Ist). 


* * * * * 


THE BCG TRIAL AT LUBECK. / 


“ The trial which opened at Liibeck on October 
12th continues to drag its slow length along,” says 
the British Medical Journal of Janugry 9th, 
“though there are indications that the end may 
now be in sight. Further evidence has been 
before the court, dealing with attempts to establish 
identity, by determination of cultural characters, 
virulence, and lipoid content, between the virulent 
human strain of bacilli, known to have been in 
the laboratory where the BCG vaccine was pre- 
pared, and the cultures recovered from the dead 
children. The most important new information 
available is from Schiirmann’s account of the post- 
mortem findings from a group of children who 
commenced a course of three feedings of the 
vaccine when two to seven days old. In most of 
these many organs were affected: lesions were 
found in the intestine in 98 per cent., in the neck 
glands in 76 per cent., and in the lungs in 14 per 
cent. In 30 per cent. the cause of death was 
meningitis. A non-specific hepatitis, ranging from 
acute to subacute, was found fairly often.” 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 

Courses of practical training for intending can- 
didates for the Examination for Meat and Food. 
Inspectors, and for the Associateship Examina- 
tion (Food Hygiene) will commence at the Insti- 
tute on Friday, February 12th. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary of tie Insti- 
tute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for pubscation. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 








JOHNE’S DISEASE 
To THE EDITOR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The statements made by Mr. J. F. T. Tutt 
in the first paragraph of his letter in your issue of 
9th inst. may create an erroneous impression among 
practitioners, and I feel therefore that they should 
not be allowed to pass without comment. Mr. 
Tutt states that in animals affected wiih Johne’s 
disease he has never yet obtained reactions to 
johnin “ even in clear clinical cases.” His experi- 
ence has been similar “ in those cases in the early 
stages where the clinical symptoms are not 
definite.” Mr. Tutt appears to have been 
singularly unfortunate. Wuring ihe past two or 
three years 1 have carried out aoubie intradermal 
johnin tests on several hundred animals belonging 
io herds attlicted with Johne’s disease. ‘Tne 
johnin used has been obtained from Dr. Sheather 
or prepared in this Institute by similar methoas, 
of which he has kindly supptied details. I have 
also worked on a limited scate with other brands 
of johnin, which have been given me by workers 
in this country and in France. My experience 
has led me to the not very startling or novel con- 
clusion that reactions to johnin frequently occur 
in the pre-clinical stages of the disease. in most 
cases, 1f the animals are in good condition, the 
reactions are quite unmistakable. In oraer to 
obtain more information regarding the value of 
the test, a number of reactors have been pur- 
chased for more extended observation and post- 
mortem examination, and in due course it is pro- 
posed to publish the results. For the present 
purpose, however, it may be said that in some 
25 instances so far examined the diagnostic value 
of the test has been confirmed, either by the 
presence of specific lesions or more usually by 
cultivation and _ identification of the causal 
organism. 

lt ought to be emphasised, in conclusion, that 
the value of the test cannot be fairly judged by 
observations on advanced clinical cases or on 
individual animals which have shown occasional 
suspicious symptoms and which are perhaps in 
rather low condition. It is unfortunate that 
animals are not usually brought to the notice of 
the veterinary practitioner until the disease has 
reached an advanced stage. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. C. MINETT. 


Research Institute in Animal Pathology, 
Royal Veterinary College, 
London. 
January 11th, 1932. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—All who have had experience of the 
devasting effects of infection by Johne’s disease 
will sympathise with Major Rees-Mogg in his 
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heavy losses and agree it is high time some 
practical steps were taken to obtain a delinite 
aiagnosis of this disease before clinical symptoms 
with their resultant spread of the infection are 
shown. 

lf it should become possible, by means of a 
specific subcutaneous or intradermal test, to 
detect the infection in its early stages a very long 
step towards the control and ultimate eradication 
of the disease will have been taken. 

Through the courtesy of Major Dunkin I have 
had several opportunities of applying the double 
intradermal johnin test and in one instance 
obtained a positive reaction froin an apparently 
perfectly healthy Jersey cow six montns before 
any symptoms were shown. This case arose in 
August, 1928, during the application of the test 
to a whole herd. The animal calved in December 
and, as usual, broke up after calving, and died 
after an extremely acute and rapid illness. The 
case was reported by Mr. Isherwood in the 
Record, with details of the autopsy and photo- 
micrographs of the infected bowel. 

In one or two instances the test was not satis- 
factory and failed to reveal the existence of the 
disease, but I understand from Major Dunkin, 
who supplied the johnin for these tests free of 
charge, and to whom I communicated all my 
results in order to augment the records he is 
collecting, that he was not greatly surprised at 
this breakdown as the particular batch of test 
material did not show good results when tested 
for potency. 

To all practitioners who propose to adopt this 
means of obtaining an early diagnosis of Johne’s 
disease I would point out the tremendous import- 
ance of a standardisation of potency. Unless 
that can be attained and practically guaranteed 
the value of johnin will be negatived and the 
system of testing for the disease will be dis- 
credited both in the profession and amongst 
stockowners. 

I think I may claim a fairly long acquaintance 
with the disease and the efforts made to obtain 
an early diagnosis, as before the War Dr. Twort 
very kindly gave me some test material he had 
prepared and which gave me quite a_ truthful 
diagnosis which I was able to verify on post- 
mortem. Unfortunately lack of funds prevented 
Dr. Twort from carrying on his investigations 
and, as the War supervened, nothing further was 
done for several years. It is safe to say that 
since that time the disease has spread enor- 
mously. 

Amongst my own clients the losses in pedigree 
herds have been exceedingly heavy. ‘To quote 
only one instance, one Jersey breeder gave 800 
guineas for a yearling bull only to lose him a 
year later from Johne’s disease. 

Naturally I can only speak from the clinical 
point of view, but it appears to me essential that, 


io be really useful, any test product for Johne’s ° 


disease must be:— 

(a) Quite specific for the disease, so as not to 
give a reaction to infection set up by 
any other acid-fast bacillus; 

(b) Tested and standardised for potency. 


If the first postulate be fulfilled it will be 
possible to apply the johnin test simultaneously 

with the double-intradermal tuberculin test. thus 
onwving much time and expense and rendering its 
application much more popular with stock- 
owners, whilst the second stipulation is an 
absolute necessity if the test is to be regarded as 
reliable. 

To me it seems highly improbable that the 
suggestion to make the ‘disease notifiable will 
materialise unless, as seems still more unlikely 








in the present state of national finances, it is 
accompanied by a promise of compensauon for 
destroyed infected animats. 

‘Lhis being so, the on1y hope of controlling the 
spread of tne aisease rests with the stockowner, 
who will, I feei confiaent, readily fall in with 
any practical suggestion to cut his losses. 

Such su ggestions must, however, tulfil the 
promise of the very maximum of reliapility if 
they are to gain and retain the contiaence and 
support of the stockbreeder and owner. Snould 
the applied test break down the last slate of 
alfairs will be worse than the first. 

No such suggestions as the application of avian 
tuberculin or the pinching ou of a portion of 
the rectal mucous membrane will for long saiisfy 
the intelligent stockowner, nor can I unuerstand 
any practitioner of repute continuing to recom- 
mend them. 

Should we, at long last, have at hand the means 
of an early diagnosis of this dreadful scourge we 
should take the utmost precautions to ensure that 
it is as reliable as it is possible for human science 
to make it. 

Faithfully yours, 


DAvip ERIC WILKINSON. 
Oakwood, 
Chigwell, 
Essex. 
January 9th, 1932. 


* x” * * * 


GREYHOUND MALADIES 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I read with much interest the paper 
delivered by Mr. G. Weir before the West of 
Scotland Division, and regret that the following 
remarks are so belated. ihe Christmas holidays 
are mainly the cause for this. 

Mr. Weir is of opinion that certain dog biscuits 
were responsible tor causing hysteria among the 
greyhounds under his care. I can, however, 
assure him that occasional outbreaks have 
occurred in greyhound kennels under my own 
observation, in which no change of diet occurred 
either before or after. 

In my general practice I see sporadic cases of 
hysteria in dogs which have been fed on precisely 
ihe same routine diet throughout, recovery not 
having been due to any change in the food. 
still believe that the malady is an infection which 
may occur sporadically er epizodtically, as may 
distemper. 

I thoroughly agree with the essayist when he 
condemns the ultra- sloppy nature of racing grey- 
hounds’ food. I maintain that more meat and 
more dry biscuit would encourage better diges- 
tion, cleaner and sounder teeth, and, decrease “the 
diarrhoea which is usually so prevalent. 

As regards “cramp” which puzzles Mr. Weir, 
I think that most cases of sudden stoppage during 
a race, accompanied by a sharp cry from the 
dog and some distress, are due to heart disease. 
In one or two of these I have waited until the dog 
has been rested, and have then detected valvular 
disease. Incompetence of the heart, whether 
emanating from the valves, or due to hyper- 
trophy, dilatation, or other abnormality of the 
ventricular walls, would inevitably manifest itself 
during the height of exertion, causing the dog to 
fall down, gasp for breath and tremble. I do 
not think that the so-called cramp is of rheumatic 
origin. 

Mr. Weir’s statement that “rests up to four 
months have not prevented a recurrence ” seems 
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to support my contention that the collapse is 
due to a permanent defect of the heart. 

In the case of fractured digits, Mr. Weir recom- 
mended that the paw should be bandaged and 
that if union does not take place, amputation be 
resorted to. 

It has been my experience that if union between 
two broken parts is to be permitted, there must 
be absqlute immobility. For this reason I enclose 
the leg and the paw in a wool-lined tube of zinc, 
attaching this to the limb in such a way that the 
dog can stand on the end of the tube, and never 
use or bend his toes at all. 

As far as amputation is concerned one should 
try to preserve the pad; but there are some cases 
in which nerve endings appear to be caught up 
in the cicatrix of the wound and any pressure 
or pull seems to cause lameness during the gallop. 
In these cases I have then removed all three 
digital bones plus the pad. This operation is 
satisfactory so far as recurring lameness is con- 
cerned, and I can give names of at least three 
greyhounds which, after such an operation, have 
maintained their original track time for a given 
distance, and have continued to win. 

Mr. Weir experiences great trouble with 
injured tails, and states that treatment is of little 
avail and that amputation is usually the last 
resort. I would like to draw his attention to a 
new device designed especially to obviate such 
a result, and which permits healing of tail wounds 
without complication. It is made (according to 
my specification) by the Holborn Surgical Instru- 
ment Co., of London, and sells at about 17s. 6d. 

This tail protector is equally useful for all long- 
tailed dogs. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. Kirk. 
“ Croyland,” 
938, Finchley Road, 
Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 
January 7th, 1932. 
* * - * * 





MISSING MAIL 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I have heard that the mailbag containing 
the mails delivered for this district on Wednes- 
day, January 6th, was stolen. I have already 
had enquiries from two of my clients regarding 
the non-arrival of reports on _ specimens 
forwarded to me on that day, and I fear that 
there may be others whose communications have 
been lost. I am attempting to get official confir- 
mation of the report which reached me, and | 
should be greatly obliged if space can be found 
in the next Record for this letter, to enable me to 
communicate with my clients. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. LESLIE SHEATHER. 
50a, York Terrace, 


Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


+ + * * * 


LAST WEEK’S “ RECORD ” 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—We regret to find that in the Veterinary 
Record of January 9th a few copies of one sheet 
have been accidentally folded wrongly, causing 
the pages to fall in incorrect order. 

If any readers receiving these faulty copies 
will kindly return them to us we will put them 
right and return immediately. 

Apologising for any inconvenience caused by 


the error, 
We remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. R. Grubb, Ltd., 
H. R. Gruss, Director. 

Poplar Walk, 

Croydon. 
January 8th, 1932. 








Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 
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l ein if cia ay ‘ 
Foot-and-Mouth | Parasitic Sheep | Swine 
Anthrax. Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
‘Animals | Out- | | 
|, Slaugh-| breaks 
Out- Out- ; c Out- | Out- . 
° con- |attacked| con- | or ex- 4 t attacked con- | con- | slaugh- 
firmed. firmed. | posed to PL firmed. firmed. tered. 
infec- || ties. | 
| tion. | 
Period 16th to 31st Decem- No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
ber, 1931 aia ae 23 25 — — | 4 5 54.—i«<“‘é‘ész~«C' 66 
Corresponding period in | 
1930... van eee 30 37 [_  — -— 12 16 39 im i = 
1929... wie ona 22 22 2 122 9 15 77 140 75 
1928... ea ins 19 21 4 298 | 20 39 19 =6| #0 | 8B 
Total Ist January to 31s i 
December, 1931 ..-|) 466 516 97 10,257 137 236 «|| 347 | 2,022 _ 884 
Corresponding period in) I 
1930... ee se 802 446 8 201 300. | 478 (2408 /|1,071 
1929 2.) as0s|s520 38 | 3,570 | 204 | 392 | 666 (2,981 1.736 
eR 618 138 | 11,441 || 280 578 «|| 744 +(|1,472 | 736 














-Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 














